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he is making syllogism prove something without 
which syllogism itself is not valid. 

There are some persons who have an excessive 
difficulty in receiving anything under abstract 
symbols: for them I will put the above proof into 
concrete. A person believes Junius to be an indi- 
vidual, and also Philip Francis: he also believes 
Ph. F. to be Junius. He then proves Junius to 
be Ph. F., in this way. If not, let Junius be some 
person not Ph. F.: Burke, for example. Then, 
because Ph. F. is Junius, and Junius is Burke, it 
follows that Ph. F. is Burke, another person, which 
is absurd. 

Now the geometers are, and always have been, 
given to this vicious circle : when there is but one 
A, and but one B, they will not allow “a is B” to 
be “B is a,” without what they call proof. In 


| the 18th and 19th propositions of Euclid’s third 


book, there is an instance. From a point of con- 
tact can only be drawn one diameter, and only one 


| perpendicular to the tangent : Prop. 18 proves that 


the diameter is the perpendicular ; and Prop. 19 
srofesses to prove, from 18, that the perpendicu- 
” is the diameter. And the proof is of the type 
above given. 

I have in many places endeavoured to illustrate 
the neglect of mathematics by logicians, and the 
neglect of logic by mathematicians. Family quar- 


| rels are always the longest: and the two great 


Aotes. 
IS A THING ITSELF, OR SOMETHING ELSE ? 


I make a little extraét from one of my papers | 
on logic, which may turn your readers’ attention 
to the manner in which unexamined routine may 
run its course for thousands of years. The ques- 
tion asked above is assumed by all the world as | 
not merely to be settled without proof, but as 
actually incapable of demonstration. They say 
that a thing must be itself, and cannot be any- | 
thing else: and that any one who wants proof of | 
this must continue to want, for that there is no | 
mere fundamental proposition for it to stand on. | 
I believe the world is right. And the logicians 
agree with the world; and more than this, they 
found consequences upon the assumption. One 
and all affirm, without proof, that if a be s, then 
Bis A; A and B being only one thing each. Some- 
thing having the look of proof might be dressed 
up, as follows: — Let a be B; thennisa. For | 
if not, let w be x, something which is not a: then | 
because a is p, and Bis x, it follows that a is x; 
that is, A is something not a, whichis absurd. So 
it is, and so are you too, says common sense to 
the proposer of such a proof. Who is to know 
that “a is p and n is x” gives “a is x,” unless he 
first know that a thing is itself? And who wants 
more than this knowledge, to know that “a is n” 
and “pis a” are one and the same proposition ? 
The proposer of the proof is reasoning in a circle : 


branches of exact science have been at feud for 
nearly two centuries. But why was no inquiry 
made into the logic of geometry during the cen- 
turies in which the two sciences worked amicably 
together? I suppose because Euclid was esta- 
blished on the same kind of pedestal as Aristotle. 
A. De Morgan. 


ENGLISH EPITAPHS AT LIEGE. 


The following epitaphs are copied from a MS. 
“ Recueil d’Epitaphes fait par Henry Van den 
Berch, Héraut d’Armes du pays de Liége,” col- 
lected in the seventeenth century, and now in 
the possession of M. le Comte de Grunne au 
Chateau de Hamel, near Tongres. The MS. is 
one of the most trustworthy and accurate I have 
ever come across. W. H. James Weare. 

Liege. Eglise des Recollets. 

* Venerabili viro D. Ricardo Domini Ecclesiarum Sa- 
risburieh et Stratfordeh in Anglia huius Canonico dig- 
nissimo, illius Pastori vigilantissimo ; qui cum ante annos 
viginti, eo quod in impia prophane mulieris decreta pri- 
matum etiam in Ecclesia usurpantis iurare constanter 
recusarat rerum possessione ab hereticis iniuste turbatus 
fuisset, deinde in exilio septemdecim annis in summa 
egestate (sponte tamen et alacriter egisset): postea vero 
varias et reliquarum facultatum direptiones et corporis 
afflictiones in defectione Belgicarum Prouinciarum a pre- 
donibus illatas inuicto animo ptulisset demum dijsenteria, 
febre, senio, ceterisq3 huius vite molestiis et incommodis 


| confectus, in hoc primum sacro diui francisci azijlo quietis 
| locum inuenit V. Joannes Fen de Monte acuto Sacerdos, 
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et D. Hugo de Chaenocke in iure Anglorum municipari | 


procurator paupertatis et exilii comites memorie et pie- 
tatis ergo amico posuere. Obijt 17 Calendas Nouemb. A° 
Dni 1579. tatis sue 67.”—Jbid. p. 215. 
“ Epitaphium fris Georgii Dionisij Presbiteri natione 
Angli. 
Me puerum quondam veteres genuere Britanni, 
Post mihi francisci contribuere togam ; 
Tunc mea continuis quibus «tas fluxerat annis 
Ter fuerat Graio Pergamus vsta foco 
Sed postquam here<es mulier perfusa veneno 
Cepit in Anglorum sceptra tenere locis 
Prima mihi sedes opulenta Brabantia tandem 
Exilii tellus LEGIA SANCTA fuit. 
Speratam fatis patrie melioribus oram 
Aspicere hic vite sed fuit ora mee. 
Sic exo qui fueram malesanis exul ab Anglis 
Sublatus satis exul ab orbe fui. 
Si tamen Angelicos Christus concedat honores, 
Anglia erit votis nulla petenda meis. 
Qua ratione potes fer opem, charissime frater, 
Hostia precipue quando litanda tibi est. 
Obijt 1581. 7, Aprilis. 


D. O. M. 

“Fr. Georg. Dionisius Anglus Nobili loco natus cum 
aliquandiu Henrico 8° et Eduardo 6° Regibus operam in 
aula nauasset suscepta Divi francisci disciplina, pietatis, 
obedientie, ceterarumq} virtutum exempla ab aliis libenter 
accepit, et ad alios cumulate transfudit; fidei Catholice 
causa 22 annos exulauit, huius Conuentus ciborium mag- 
nifice restauravit et auxit, his tandem meritis auctus e 
vita migrauit anno 1581 april die 7°: fratri charissimo 
Gabriel Dioni-ius exilii comes pietatis et memorie causa 
posuit.”— J bid. p. 217 


Liege. S. Servuis. 

“Hic eregione sepultus est vir Illustris D. Thomas 
Houghton Anglus qui post decem an. exilifi spontaneum 
variasq} patrimonii et rerum oium direptiones propter 
Cath. fidei confessionem a sectariis illatas obijt 4 Non: 
Jun: 1580. tat. 63."—Jbid. p. 104. 


Liége. 8S. Martin-en-Isle. 

“ Venerabili viro D. Roberto Paijn Sacerdoti Anglo qui 
cum aliquamdiu Pastoralem curam vigilanter egisset 
hereticis tandem in Anglia rerum potitis et nepharia 
muliere primatum etiam in Ectlia vsurpante: (quo atctis 
titulo pios Ones maxime vero KcClie Pastores qui suam 
suorumq} salutem pro commissi muneris ratione dili- 
genter procurabant crudelissime insectabantur:) vt peri- 
culum quod suis idiam ceruicibus iminebat declinaret 
se patna domo et d@nuis rerum prouentibus abdicauit: 
Deinde in exilio sic vite sue rationes instituit vt cum 
virtutum exemplis tum sacris ad plebem cohortationibus 
(quod opus eximie pftabat) alios ab errorum pertinacia 
reuocando, alios in suscepte veritatis obedientia confirm- 
ando plurimis ad salutem et lucem pretulerit, et viam 
munierit demum inualescentibus etiam in Belgio vbi 
agebat perfidis hominibus Catholici cultus et nois hostibus 
fuga rursum saluti consulendum esse ratus dum Leodium 
contendit, vnicum tunc temporis relictum Catholicis viris 
perfugii locum, in itinere semel atque iterum a pdonibus 
spoliatus crassiori etiam sclopete parte magna vi capite 
inflicta grauiter contusus postremo et verberibus toto cor- 
pore dire cesus, paucis post diebus deposita hoc loco 
gravi corporis sarcina, ad optatas beate patrie sedes ex- 
— reuersus est 16 Cal: Nouemb: Anno 1578. D. 

oannes Fen de Monte acuto sacerdos in studiis olim Col- 
lega postea vero diuturni etiam exilii comes deniq3 et 
calamitatibus subeundis perficiendisq3 quibus ille iam fe- 
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liciter pfunctus erat superstes pietatis ergo amico posuit.” 
Ibid. p. 112. 
Liége Chartreuz. 
IESVS + MRA+ANA+. 
Sancte Nicole ora pro nobis. 

“ In subiecto loco sepultus est Nicolaus Morgan Anglus 
singulari virtute vir. Qui cum ob fidem Catholicam ex- 
torris profugisset a patria, sese in famulatum Ernestj 
Ser. Principis Leodién tradidit cumq3 eternam virtutum 
memoriam reliquisset e vita decessit A® 1591. die xi, 
Septemb: Cuius anima requiescat in pace. Amen,”— 
Itid. p. 188. 

Liége. Guilhelmins. Prioré. 

“ Hic iacet vir nobilis Dis Johannes de Mandeuile 
alias detis ad Barbam miles diis de Campdi natus de 
Anglia medicine Professor. Qui toto quasi orbe lustrato 
Leodii diem vite sue clausit extremum Anno Dii 
M°.cCc®.LXx11° mensis Nouemb. die xvii. 

“ Vos ki passeis sor mi pour lamour Dei proies por mj,” 
Ibid, p. 211. 

Liege. S. Adalbert. 

“ Venerabili viro D. Roberto Willanton Sacerdoti An- 
glo Ecéliz S. Pauli Londinen Canonico qui cum aliquam- 
diu in celeberrimo eius vrbis loco frequentissimaq} viro- 
rum I}lustrium et Regni procerum Concione predicationis 
munere sedulo perfunctus fuisset, tandem invalescentibus 
in Anglia perfidis hominibus Catholice veritatis hostibus, 
cum nullis nec blandiciis nec minis adduci posset vt in 
prophanas rerum innouationes juraret, maxime vero in 
impium eorum decretum quo feminam Ecélie primatem 
et supremum in causis etiam spiritualibus caput statu- 
erant vna cum ceteris sacerdotibus qui pari cum illo con- 
stantia sese phanaticis desertoribus in communem orbis 
Christiani perniciem cum imperio iam et maiestate in- 
sanientibus opponebant, et templo, et tecto summa cum 
ignominia eiectus Vix se ad carceres, tormenta, et necem 
querentibus fuga latebrisq3 subduxit. Deinde in exilio 
ceepto iam antea docendi muneri rursum insistens, ad 
Monfium Villariei vocatus, eius ccenobii monachus ad 
consequendam eam quam ex instituti sui rofie sectantur 
vite perfectioris disciplinam, et inculpate conuersationis 
exemplo et sacre plectionis industria piam et fidelem ope- 
ram pstitit. Demum cum nec in Brabantia tuto viueretur 
aliis alio more hostili passim diripientibus inita rursum 
fuga dum Leodium versus contendit relicto ad certissimam 
depdationis pericuium quod reliquum erat librorum et 
suppellectiles, direptisq3 in itinere etiam quibus septua- 
genarius et induebatur et egre gestabat vestibus corpus 
quidem multis verberibus, fatigatione, inedia, nuditate, 
aliix<q3 huius vite incommodis plane confectum, post ali- 
quot menses hoc loco depositum reliquit. Animam vero 
his rebus omnibus superiorem Deo optimo maximo red- 
didit decimo Calen. Aprilis Anno 1579. D. Joannes Feiz 
de Monte acuto sacerdos in eodem constitut3 exilii pau- 
pertatis et calamitatum stadio in quo ille cursum felicis- 
sime iam absoluit pietatis et memorie causa amico 
posuit.”—Jbid. p. 100. 

Having submitted the transcripts forwarded by Mr. 
WEALE to our valued correspondent York HERALD, he. 
has kindly furnished us with the following memoranda 
respecting the armorial ensigns upon the tombs at Liege, 
and which are given in outline in Mr. WEALE’s com- 
munication : — 

“The arms which appear to be upon the tomb of ‘ Fr. 
Georg. Dionysius Anglus Nobilis,’ as sketched with 
the inscription, are, in some instances, imperfect ; but I 
submit the following to be intended. In reference to 
some pedigrees of Dennis (for that seems to be the name 
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in English), I find the following to be the arms and 


quarterivgs of the Dennis family in Devonshire. I have , 


consulted the Visitation Book of Devon, and other autho- 
rities in this College. 

1, Dennis.—-Azure, 3 battle axes, 2 and 1 or. 

2. Dabernon.—Gules, a cross recercelé argent; on a 
chief azure 3 etoiles or. 

. Brewer.—Gules, two bends wavy or. 

5. Buckerell_—Sable, bezantée, two stags current ar- 

nt. 
eG. Christenhaw.— Azure, a bend per bend indented 
ermine and or, two cotices, counterchanged. 

7. Golderly.—Sable, on a fess between six crosses cross- 
lets, two pales, gules. 

8. Childersley.— Argent on a cheveron sable between 
three ravens heads proper, collared argent, as many 
acorns slipped or. 

9. Done.—Azure crusilly of crosses crosslets or, an 
unicorn salient argent. 

The crest of Dennis in the sketch is a bird’s head, 
holding in the beak a trefoil. 

Tomb of Nicholas Morgan.—Arms: Argent, a lion ram- 
pant azure crowned or. 

Tomb of Thomas Houghton.—Arms quarterly 1 and 4. 
Houghton, argent, 3 bars sable. 2 and 3 Ashton. Argent, 
a mullet pierced sable. 

The crest is described as a demi bear, and the sup- 
porters two bears. Some error occurs here, as I find the 
crest of the Houghtons to be a bull’s head and neck argent, 
charged with 3 bars sable ; and another crest, a bull passant 
argent horned and unguled sable. The Houghtons assume 
two bulls as supporters, but they are not recorded in this 


College. 
Txos. Wa. Kine, York Herald. 
Heralds College. 


THE TURKISH BATH, A NATIVE INSTITUTION 
IN IRELAND. 


In a Note I have quoted ( postea, p.176) from the 
travels of M. de Latocnaye in Ireland, Promenade 
dans U' Irlande, the testimony of the author as to 
the family of Robin Adair. The same volume 
contains a curious allusion to the use of the hot 
vapour bath, as a habit of the people on the west 
coast. The author, when making a visit to the 
mansion of Mr. Hamilton, at Brown Hall, in the 
vicinity of Ballyshannon in the county of Done- 
gal, found the inhabitants using what they called 
a “sweating house,” which M. de Latocnaye 
describes as follows : — a 


“ J’avais entendu parler d’un usage particulier aux 
habitans de cette partie, et je désirais m’en assurer: c’est 





ce que les bonnes gens appellent ‘a sweating house,’ et | . ° . 
: | chaff is stupid enough, but the archbishop would 


qu'ils regardent comme un reméde A tous maux. 
“ Mr. Hamilton eut la complaisance de m’en faire voir 


une dans le voisinage; j’imagine que le lecteur doit étre | 


fort embarrassé de ce que peut étre ‘a sweating house !’ 
Qu’on se figure une espéce de four de cing ou six pieds de 
haut sur trois de large, avec une entrée au niveau de la 


terre d’environ un pied et demi, absolument de la figure | 


dun dé & coudre. On chauffe ce four avec des tourbes, 
comme pour y faire cuire du pain; lorsqu’il est bien 
chaud, quatre ou cing hommes, ou femmes, tout nuds, 
se glissent dedans du mieux qu’ils peuvent par l’ou- 
verture, qu’on bouche ensuité avec une planche couverte 
de fumier. Ces malheureux restent dans cette étuve 
quatre ou cing heures de suite, sans méme pouvoir en 


sortir; car si l'un d’eux se trouvait mal, il assoierait 
par terre, mais on n’‘ouvrirait pas la planche avant le 
temps. A peine y sont ils entrés, qu’ils sont couverts 
d’une sueur abondante et communément lorsqu’ils en 
sortent, ils sont beaucoup plus maigres qu’en y entrant. 
Lorsqu’il y a quatres ou cinq cabanes prés l'une de 
Yautre, on est sir d’en trouver une: et quelque soit la 
maladie des paysans, ils en font usage. L’homme qui 
me montrait celle-cy, y avait été la veille pour mal aux 
yeux. 

“ Pour savoir ce que c’était, je m’y suis glissé moi- 
méme, et quoiqu’il n’y eut pas ed de feu depuis plus de 
vingt-quatres heures et que l’entrée fut ouverte: il y a 
peu de maladies que je ne préférasse & un tel reméde: 
cependant il est stir que si ]’on pouvait avoir la respira- 
tion libre, une transpiration aussi violente pourrait étre 
utile dans bien des cas; il est certain que plusieurs pay- 
sans se sont ainsi guéris du Rhumatismes, ou autres 
maladies causées par des transpirations arrétées. 

“ En sortant de Ja, quelques uns vont se jetter sur un 
lit dans la cabane, et se tiennent chauds quelque temps: 
d’autres n’en tiennent compte, se rehabillent et vaquent & 
leurs affaires, comme si ne rien n’était. 

“Les volailles aiment fort la maison de sueur, c’est 
toujours leur asyle dés que le tems est mauvais: il est sir, 
qu’elles se tiennent a l’entrée, et qu’elles n'ont pas la téte 
dans la vapeur.”— Promenade dans [ Irlande, p. 217. 

J. Emerson TENNENT. 

Tempo. 


Anotuer oF ArcusisHop WHATELY's JoKES.— 
I find the following in Mr. Fitzgerald's Me- 
moir : — 

“*Why does the operation of hanging kill a man?’ 
inquired Dr. Whately. A physiologist replied, * Because 
inspiration is checked, circulation stopped, and blood 
suffuses and congests the brain.’ ‘Bosh!’ replied his 
Grace, ‘ it is because the rope is not long enough to let 
his feet touch the ground.” 


What I take to be the real story is recalled to 
me by this version. It was told to me some years 
ago by a retired member of the Irish bar, who 
was himself a witness to the archiepiscupal * sell.” 
As Dr. Whately was dining in company with 
several of the judges, the conversation turned upon 
hanging. His grace was nettled at the extreme 
bumptiousness of one of the legal dignitaries, and 
asked him abruptly, “Why is a man hung?” 
The unconscious victim gave the historico-legal 
reply which befitted bis position. ‘ Bah!” inter- 
rupted his tormentor, “ I'll tell you in three words 
— it’s because the rope's so short!” This sort of 


have his joke; if bad, well; if good, so much the 
better. There is one con-pun-drum of which I 
have heard him accused, which I have not seen in 
print. “Why is Essays and Reviews like a mill- 
pond?” “Because it has been damned up.” I 
have heard in Dublin that Dr. Whately kept in 
the yard of his house a large tree-block, on which 
he generally had half an hour's chopping for exer- 
cise in the morning. It is hard to say how much 


intellectual beheading that block saved the arch- 
bishop's stupid friends. 


J.D. CAMPBELL. 
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Louvain Lecenps.—In the collegiate church of 
St. Peter, Louvain, there is a painting represent- 
ing a cook with his apron on, said to be St. Evor- 
tius—chosen bishop in consequence of the mira- 
culous descent of a dove upon his head. In the 
foreground, the saint is represented refusing the 
mitre ; while, in the background, preparations are 
being made for his consecration. It is a fine 
painting, and there are some ninety-two figures 
in all. Inthe same church is another painting ; 
which, doubtless, suggested his ideas to the artist 
of that picture, which excited so much attention 
in the Flemish gallery of the International Exhi- 
bition of 1862, entitled “ A Martyr in the Reign 
of Diocletian;” representing a nimbus floating 
over the head of a drowned female. This is really 
one of the scenes in the life of St. Margaret of 
Louvain, the patroness of servants, whose history 
is related upon canvass in five paintings in the 
church of St. Peter. She was, according to the 
legend, servant in an hostelry frequented by pil- 
grims. Her master and mistress, and she herself, 
had resolved on embracing the monastic life, and 
were all to go on the following day to a convent: 
meantime some pilgrims came, and demanded 
shelter. Margaret having been sent to fetch 
some wine, the pretended pilgrims during her 
absence strangled their host and his wife; and 
she, on her return, shared their fate. Her body, 
thrown into the Dyle by them, instead of de- 
scending the stream, floated up the river—a bril- 
liant light hovering over it. ‘This wondrous ap- 
pearance being witnessed by Henry, Duke of 
Lorraine, he, accompanied by his duchess and the 
whole court, together with the chapter of St. 
Peter and the magistrates of the town, secured 
the body; and carried it in procession to the 
church on the 2nd of September, 1225. The 
saint's skull and bones, and her wooden wine-jar, 
are preserved in an adjoining chapel. 
What portion of these two legends may be ac- 
cepted as historical fact ? Juxta Turrin. 


JUGGERNATH IN AnctENT Eaypt.—In the sub- 
joined passage from Herodotus, book ii. chap. 63, 
will be found the prototype of the Hindoo festival 
lately described by The Times correspondent in 
Calcutta, and it furnishes one of the many proofs 
of a common religion in India and Egypt in past 
times : — 

“But in Papremis they offer sacrifices and ‘perform 
ceremonies as in other places; but, when the sun is on 
the decline, a few priests are occupied about the image, 
but the greater number stand, with wooden clubs at the 
entrance of the temple; while others, accomplishing their 
vows, amounting to mx than a thousand men, each 
armed in like manner stand in a body on the opposite 
side. But the image, placed in,a small wooden temple 
gilded all over, they carry out to another sacred dwelling ; 
then the few who were left about the image draw a four- 
wheeled carriage, containing the temple and the image 
that is in it. But the priests, who stand at the entrance, 
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ing succour to the god, oppose, and then strike, where- 
upon an obstinate combat with clubs ensues, and they 
break one another’s heads, and, as I conjecture, many die 
of their wounds.” 

H. C. 

Tue Daccer or Contez.—It may interest some 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” to learn that the dag. 
ger of this celebrated conqueror of Mexico is still 
in existence. This deadly weapon is of a peculiar 
construction, the handle being of open filigree 
work in steel surmounted by a Spanish crown, 
| with curious steel pendant ornaments within it. 
The cross-bar, like the rest of the instrument, is 
of polished steel, finished with a crown at either 
end; and above this is an oblong structure, four 
inches in length, containing a piece of mechanism 
| by which, on its being pressed, the bladé was 
| opened when it entered the wound. The blade, 
properly so called, springing from this, is eight 
inches long, and opens like a pair of scissors, 
When thus opened in the wound, a liquid poison, 
previously placed in a deep groove running down 
the centre of the blade, would be emitted, causing 
certain death. 

This dagger, which is well authenticated, de- 
scended from an ancient Mexican family (Alva- 
rez) to the Bishop of Mobile, North Awerica, 
who deposited it in the museum of the University 
of St. Louis, N. A., where it remained sixteen 
years, when it came into the possession of the pre- 
sent owner, a gentleman residing at Aldershot, who 
was recently good enough to grant me the loan of 
it for a short time for the inspection of some anti- 
quarian friends. I may add, that no other dagger 
of similar construction is at present known to 
| exist. W. Crapmax. 

Farnham, Surrey. 


| refuse to give them admittance; and the votaries, bring- 
| 
| 


Tue Romans tw Inpia.— Many of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” in India may not be aware that in 
| the Peutingerian Tables mention is made of a 
| temple to Augustus Cesar, which stood at Musiris 
| on the west coast of India, now called Meerjao. 
| This note may induce some resident on that coast 
to search for vestiges of the building, when a stone 
inscribed with Reman characters may be found 
built in the wall of some old Hindoo pagoda, or 
the capital of a pillar, or some fragment of Roman 
sculpture discovered forming a component part of 
the wall of an old fort. 

It is not impossible, moreover, that among the 
notes to some village pooran at Meerjao, or its 
neighbourhood, allusion may be made to the for- 
mer existence of a Roman temple. In the range 
of mountains which lie behind Meerjao, though 
more to the southward, lives a remarkable people 
called the Todars, supposed by some writers to be 
descendants of Roman adventurers. At the burst 
| of the north-east monsoon at Madras the ses 
| becomes violently agitated, and Roman coins are 
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occasionally thrown up on the beach and brought | 


into Madras by the fishermen, whose huts fringe 
the shore. The Rajah of Travancore presented 


to the Madras Museum some Roman gold and | 


silver coins found on the west side of India. 
Some years ago, in the vicinity of Palachy in 


Coimbatore, was dug up a pot of Roman coins of | 


Augustus and Tiberius. Another pot of coins was 
subsequently discovered in the same district. 
These coins may have been struck at Musiris, or 


brought to India from Europe for the purpose of | 
purchasing pearls at Killikerry, the Colchos of the | 


Periplus, a seaport of the ancient Kingdom of 


Pandya, one of whose monarchs, it is known, sent | 


ambassadors to Augustus, whom they found at 
Samos. 
Tulava, in Canara, make mention of Europeans 
at Anagundi centuries before the arrival of the 
Portuguese in India. I. Concreve. 


Tur Duke or Magenta. — An old gentleman, 
native of the north of Ireland, mentioned the fol- 
lowing anecdote. Tle said the grandfather of the 
present Marshal Mac Mahon was a Presbyterian 
minister, and had baptized him. He recollected 
him very well, and said he was a fine looking man. 
In the Rebellion of 1798, Mr. Mac Mahon, in 


The historical books of the Brahmans of | 


common with many of the Presbyterians in the | 


north of Ireland, became infected with rebellious 
sympathies to that extent that a reward of five 
hundred pounds was offered for his apprehension. 
His cousin, however, was governor of the jail of 
Kilrea, and he contrived to conceal him in the 


jail till he sueceeded in escaping to France, where 


he at once laid aside his elerical profession, and 
entered into the service of Napoleon L, in which 
he soon rose to be an officer of rank. One day, 
being stationed at one of the seaport towns on 
the Channel, he was present when the crew of a 
eaptured English merchantman were landed, and 
among them he recognised a man who had, when 
a lad, been a servant of his in Ireland. Entering 
into conversation with the prisoner, the latter 
answered his questions satisfactorily, and recog- 
nised his former master, who took measures to 
have him released, and transferred to his own ser- 
vice. Cyrwaem. 
Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon. 


Verses rrom Pomprtt.—These were given me 
by a friend many years ago. The traditions of 
all countries are so alike that I am not surprised 
at them: — 

“ Anserietta! latens duplici sub imagine Nympha! 
(Quos agar in lucos? Que loca sacra petam ? 
Anne datur gradibus penetralia scandere tecti 
Qua se conclusam casta marita tenet ? 
En! vero. Vetulus renegans sacra vota Deorum, 
Nec precibus curans flectere fata, sedet. 
Improbus! At dextrum cape fortiter, atque sinistrum ! 
Volvatur preceps. Frangat et ossa simul.” 
M. 
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: 
Ancient Use or Groves anp Wies. — Among 
the sculptures found at Thebes was one represent- 
ing ambassadors from some Asiatic country, bear- 
ing presents of gloves. In Borlase’s Antiquities of 
Cornwall is a vignette representing a group of 
Druids, one of whom wears a pair of gloves nearly 
reaching to his elbows. The Somalees of the east 
coast of Africa, many of whom I have seen in 
Aden, employed as servants by the English, wear 
wigs, which they stain white or red, as the fancy 
prompts them. Their forefathers probably ac- 
quired this custom from the ancient Egyptians, 
who are pourtrayed wearing wigs in the sculptures 
and paintings on the banks of the Nile. H.C. 


Querics. 
THE GOTHIC VERSION OF THE BIBLE, BY 
BISHOP ULPHILAS, 

Hug mentions, in his Jntroduction to the Writings 
of the New Testament (English translation, vol. i. 
p- 490, London, 1827), that, in the year 1817, 
Angelo Mai discovered some important parts of 
the Gothic version, by Ulphilas, in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan. ‘These are his words: — 

“ Under the Homilies of Gregory the Great on Ezekiel, 
written in the eighth century, Mai had remarked older 
characters, like those of the Codex Argenteus, which had 
been washed out. More accurate research led him to the 
happy conclusion that he had discovered in the Gothic 
language important fragments of all St. Paul's Epistles, 
with the exception of the two to the Thessalonians and 
that to the Hebrews. A second MS., somewhere about 
the ninth century, which contained St. Jerome’s Exposi- 
tions on Isaiah, likewise concealed the Gothic text of the 
Epistles of St. Paul, with the exception of those to the 
Romans and Hebrews. . . . . Behind a Latin MS. of the 
four Gospels, a page was bound from an older Codex. 
On this page also, containing a fragment of the Latin 
version of St. Matthew, Mai perceived expunged Gothic 
characters, It contained two fragments of St. Matthew, 
viz. xxv. 38, xxvi. 8, and xxvi. 65, xxvii., of which 
the first, and the six first verses of the second (xxvi. 
65—71), restore an hiatus in the Codex Argenteus. 

“Count Charles Octavius Castilioni took the most 
lively interest in the discovery: he assisted Angelo Mai 
with his knowledge of the German dialects, and in the 
preparations which the edition required. Both jointly 
wrote a detailed account of the discoveries, described the 
MSS. in which these literary treasures had lain concealed, 
and produced, as a specimen, some passages of the Gothic 
documents which they had found.* As Mai was ap- 
pointed to the Vatican Library, and there attended to his 
appointment, the whole weight of the task fell on Count 
Castilioni; from whence it happens that the edition has 
been longer delayed than both scholars expected, or we 
desired.” 

Queries: 1. Has this edition ever been pub- 
lished by Castilioni? 2. Where can I find an 


* This is the title:—“ Ulphile partium ineditarum in 
| Ambrosianis Palimpsestis ab Angelo Maio repertarum 
Specimen, conjunctis curis quidem Mai et Caroli Oc- 
tavi Castilianzi 
MDCCCXIX. 4.) 


editum.” (Mediolani, Regiis typis, 
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accurate account of Ulphilas,* and his translation 

of the Bible? 3. What is the supposed antiquity 

of the Codex Argenteus, now preserved in the 

University of Upsal ? J. Darton. 
Norwich. 

Some notices of the Gothic version by Bishop Ul- 
philas will be found in our 24 §. iii. 87; iv. 16; but 
especially in vol. viii. 87, 118.—Ep. } 

American Drama. — Can any of your readers, 
acquainted with American dramatic literature, 
give any information regarding the authorship of 
the following anonymous plays? —1l. The Female 
Enthusiast, a drama by a lady, Charleston, 1807. 
2. Americana ; or, a Tale of the Genii, a drama in 
five acts, printed at Baltimore in 1802. Dedicated 
to Thomas Jefferson. 3. Xerxes the Great, printed 
by T. H. Palmer, Philadelphia, in 1815. 4. Al- 
Sred the Great, printed by E. Murden, New York, 
May, 1822. 5. Theodora, a dramatic sketch in 
two acts, no date. 6. Lucrezia; or, the Bag of 
Gold, a dramatic sketch in five acts, bya Young 
Gentleman of Philadelphia, printed by Turner and 
Fisher, no date. 7. Wall Street; or, Ten Minutes 
before Three o' Clock, a farce in three acts, date 
uncertain (about 1830 ?), two editions. 8. Julietta 
Gordoni,a play, New York, 1839, privately printed. 
9. Lone; or, the Heart's Ordeal, a dramatic sketch, 
date and place of publication unknown. 10. The 
Pilgrims of Hope : an Oratorio for the Clintonian 
celebration of the New Year, 12mo, pp. 64, Albany, 
1824. 11. Nature and Philosophy, a drama (adapted 
from the French), by a Citizen of Richmond, 
Richmond, 1821. 12. The Italian Bride, a drama, 
Savannah, 1856, written for Miss Logan, and 
printed for private circulation. R. Inauts. 


Crove Puppine. — In a satirical poem under | 


the title of Don Francisco Sutorioso, and pub- 
lished in London, 1710, the commencement is — 


“We sing the man, who from clove pudding, 
Rose to high dyet on a suddain; 
And when we have nothing else to do 
We'll sing of the clove pudding too,” &c. 


A note says, “ His native place famed for it.” 


The scene is placed in a village, Skelton, near 

York. All the inquiries I have made about clove 

puddings are fruitless, and the old cookery books 

do not mention it. Can anyone supply the infor- 

mation ? Epwarp HattsTone. 
Horton Hall. 


Crannocues, on LAke Dwexuines 1n ScoTLAND. 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.,” interested in 
Aberdeenshire topography ,say whether Mr. Thom- 
son of Banchery, Mr. Irvine of Drum, or any of 
the northern antiquaries have ever touched, in 
any of their numerous papers on archeological 
subjects, on the existence of lake dwellings in 











* Grimm, and other German writers, usually employ 
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Scotland? Now that Ross-shire has been ren- 
dered famous by the recent exploration of its rude 
underground dwellings, there can be no reason 
why any lacustrian remains of habitations should 
not be explored with equal success as in regard to 
those of the analogous period in Ireland. Indeed 
I remember reading many years ago in an extra 
number of what are called Murray's Hand- Books 
for Scotland, published in connection with some 
mec Time Tables, a passage which I have 

unted up amongst my pamphlets; and it is 
this : — 

“Just beyond the north-western extremity of the 
Moor of Durnat lies the Loch of Kinnord, stretched out 
in the hollow muir formed between two hills of the same 
name, and known to the Deeside peasants as the Muckle, 
or Large, and the Wee, or Little, Kinnord; and certain 
etymologists assert that the name of these hills is a cor- 
ruption of Caenmore, as the natives of the Deeside are 
peculiar in their pronunciation, and disposed to have their 
own way in most things, and may have made free to 
alter the designation of the loch on which Malcolm Can- 
more is said to have had a favourite residence, there 
being two islands in the;jloch, and artificially made there, 
as the oak piles on which the buildings have been stayed 
may still be seen, On the island, at the western side of 
the small island, was the royal castle; and it is under- 
stood to have been connected with the neighbouring land 
by a causeway, of which no trace is now seen; while on 
the other island was the prison.” 

This may perhaps throw some light on the my- 
thical “ floating island” of Lochlomond. At all 
events it would be interesting if any “ chieftain 
to the Highlands bound,” now that the season is 
just opening, would step aside out of his way to 
investigate the fact of the alleged existence of the 
| oak piles in the Loch of Kinnord on Deeside. 





Mr. Murray is one of the authors of the New 
County History of Lanarkshire, of which three 
| magnificent illustrated volumes are in process of 
being issued, and a very sufficient authority in 
himself; but I suspect his remark about the oak 

| piles being still visible dates back to about 1851. 
Sotto Macpvurr. 


Ricwarp Davis, a native of Wales and Inde- 
pendent minister of Rothwell, in Northampton- 
shire, is noticed in Bogue and Bennett's Hist. of 
Dissenters, i. 388, seg. They denominate him the 
morning star of propagation. Unfortunately they 
give but one date—viz. that of his ordination 





(1689). Where can I obtain a more precise and 
satisfactory account of this remarkable man? 
S. Y. R 


Derivation or Names. — From what language 
is Elvira derived, and what is its signification ? 
Also the derivation and meaning of Berengaris 
and Sancho. Are they all traceable to the Arabic? 
Alphonso is comneie said to be derived from 
“Gott hilf uns.” Is it not also more likely to 
have come from the Spanish Moors ? 

HeRMENTRUDE. 








the form “ Ulfila,” or “ Ulfilas.” 
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Forricn Boox Catatocues.—1. Is there any 
complete catalogue of the works printed at the 
Propaganda Press at Rome? I have an indis- 
tinct recollection that I saw such a catalogue 
years since, but have not been able to procure a 
copy, possibly through want of accurate descrip- 
tion, as I was not then acquainted with Captain 
Cuttle’s maxim. 

2. Vandenhoeck of Gottingen, some fourteen 
years since, was in the habit of issuing a half- 
yearly Catalogue of Continental Protestant Theo- 
logy. Is this catalogue still issued, and who 
is the London publisher? If complete sets are 
attainable, what would be the probable cost of 
one ? 

3. Is there any catalogue of Roman Catholic 
Theology (Continental) regularly issued, and by 
whom ? 

4. Is there any good catalogue of the Contro- 
versial Theology of the sixteenth century? More 
particularly of the smaller productions of the less 
known Continental reformers. I fear that they 
must be sought for through a large number of 
catalogues. 

5. Is there any catalogue, English or Foreign, 
which contains the more modern works on magic, 
mesmerism, mediums, &c.? I think, about twenty 
years since, Dr. Griisse edited a Bibliotheca Ma- 
gica; but I have no means of referring to it at 
present, and am ignorant whether it contains 
works on these subjects, or if any recent supple- 
ment has been issued to it. 

Arken Invine, Clk. 

Fivemiletown. 


Joun Furter of Bishop's Hall, Stepney, Bon- 
ner Hall, Bethnal Green, who, by his will dated 
in 1592, directed the founding of almshouse or 
hospital charities in Stepney and St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, is stated in Stow’s London (1842 ed. 
p. 44), to have been one of the Judges of the 
Sheriffs’ Court of London. I am unable to obtain 
any information about him at the Guildhall, either 
in the library or of the town clerk. I should, if 
— like to ascertain to what family he be- 
onged, where he was born, his Inn of Court, the 
cause or origin of his interest in Stepney and 
Shoreditch ; the date and place of his marriage, 
and to whom ; the date of his death, and place of 
burial, or any circumstance of interest respecting 
him. The almshouses referred to were endowed | 
with rent-charges issuing out of lands situate in 
Uleeby, Claxby, &c., Lincolnshire, and of which | 
the testator “had made an assurance unto Sir | 
Drue Drurie, Knight, and others and their heirs.” | 

Judge Fuller gave his “ messuages, lands, and | 
tenements lying in the parishes of St. Benet and 
St. Peter by Paul's Wharf,” to found a charity 
for the relief of poor debtors in the city compters. 
His will was proved on the 5th of May, 1592, and | 
probate granted to Jane his relict and executrix ; 








and I find by the abstract of a deed dated October 
16, 1623 (printed in the Charity Commissioners’ 
Reports, 1832), that Sir Thomas Mansell and 
Dame Jane his wife agreed to levy a fine of farms 
and property “then late of John Fuller, Esq.,” 
and of “all other the hereditaments of Dame 
Jane” at Claxby, &c., to her use for life, and after 
her decease to be subject to the rent-charges 
directed to be created by Judge Fuller's will. 
From this I infer that Judge Fuller's widow 
subsequently became Lady Mansell ; but any in- 
formation upon the matter will be most thankfully 
received by S. J. Hyam. 
16a, Church Street, Spitalfields. 


Harotp’s Cross.—There is a suburban village, 
about a mile from the South Circular Road, Dub- 
lin, called as above. When and why became it 
so called ? S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 

Herarpic.—W hose are the following crest and 
coat of arms? Arms: Argent, a lion rampant 
proper, in chief, three mullets gules. Crest: A 
demi-lion rampant, proper. A. F. 


laxoros 8 Mopavia.—The name of this person 
occurs in your journal 2™ §, viii. p. 125, in a 
list of contributors to the first fourteen volumes 
of the Foreign Quarterly Review, inserted by Mr. 
Joun Macrar. Gan any of your readers furnish 
me with particulars about this person and his 
career, especially having reference to his literary 
works ? J. B. 

Melbourne, Australia. 


Latin Sonc.—Can any of your correspondents 
fix the date of this old Latin song? It appears to 
be an imitation or version of that most ancient 
ballad — 

“ The sumer is icumen in, 
Lhudé sing cuccu;” &c., 
and it will be observed rhymes in the middle as 
well as at the end of each line in true monastic 
style. 
“ Cuculus jam cuculat, estas incalescit, 
Flosculos sol educat, ager efflorescit, 
Nunc oves oviculas (sic) sequuntur balatibus, 
Nunc boves juvenculas evocant mugitibus, 
Nunc pruritus stimulis tauri concitantur, 
Nunc nemoris latebris cervuli celantur ; 
Oh! cuculi, oh! cuculi, in secla seculorum, 
Huic terre nunquam incidat egestas cuculorum.” 

Were this written by a monk, the last line no 
doubt is a double entendre, cuculus or cucullus 
being used for a monk's hood, cowl, and thence 
for a monk. JELFRIc. 


Sir Ricuarp Lone. —I should be obliged by 
any biographical information respecting Sir Richard 
Long of Shingay, whose granddaughter married 
William Lord Russell of Thornhaugh. Is he to 
be identified with the Sir Richard Long who 
married Eleanor, daughter of George Manners, 
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Lord Ros, and sister to the first Earl of Rutland 
of that family ? May I hope for assistance on 
these points from W. D. ? Srarrorp Carey. 


Maenet.-——Can you inform me whether grounds, 
classical or otherwise, have been ascertained from 
which our ancestors of the fifteenth century might 
deduce the idea, that the virtues of the magnet 
gould be obstructed by garlie or onions ? 

Lisut. R. Waptow. 
—Is there 


J ENKYN Martuew. any record extant 


of the marriage of Jenkyn Mathew of Castle 
Menyale, Glamorgan, to an heiress of St irkey, 
and the consequent assumption of her arms—a 
tork proper ? M. 


rARRETT, CO LANCAS- 
iin a pedigree of the 
ald Mosley in order to 


Mosety or Mostey o1 
TER. [am anxious t Ne * t 
family descended from Os: 
identify it with the h an article which ap- 
peared in All the Year Round some time ago, and 
was headed “ Disappearances.” t. H. Rusee. 
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H. M. Customs, London. 
Mortrer, Merrer, Penver. — I should be glad 
to know the origin of these Hebrew-sounding 


female Christian names? Muriel is an old family 
name among the Campbells of Cawdor, and is also 
an old English surname still in existenc Meriel 
is, I think, chiefly found in Welsh families, though 
also to be met with in some English families in 
the neighbourhood of Wales; it not 
like a Celtic name. Penuel is a famil 
the Grants of Grant, now Earls of Seafield. 
this name taken from Holy 5S ripture or 
another source ? Err 





does look 
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NNACH. 


Nurr anp Spetn. 


the name of this game, so popular in the North 
Midland Counties? I would suggest Nordern 


Spiel. C.J. R. 


Joun Primus, Esq., a native of Droitwich, 
Worcestershire, was educated at Oxford, called to 
the bar, but never practised. 
of Worcestershire in 1803, being then of Wynter- 
dyne, near Bewdley ; he died at his seat, Edstone, 
co. Warwick, in 1836, wt. seventy-five. What 


were his arms ? H. S. G. 


‘Prescrirtion Sacrep,” nrc. — Can you tell 
me who was the author of an 8vo pamphlet, en- 
titled Prescription Sacred; or, Reasons for oppos- 
ing the New Demand of Herbage in Ireland, and 
‘printed in the year mpccxxxv1.?” Some one 
has written on the title-page of my copy, “ by 
Sam. Blackwood, a Lawyer;” but I have reason 
to think that this was not the author’s name. Was 
the pamphlet in question written by Samuel 
Blacker, who was called to the Irish Bar in 1731, 
and was author, if I mistake not, of sundry pub- 
lications ? Perhaps some one of your many corre- 
spondents, learned in such matters, may be able 


y name of 


— What is the derivation of 


He was High Sheriff 
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to tell what, for a particular pope, Iam anxious 
to ascertain. Apusa, 


Somegset, A Dramatist. — Amongst the notes 
of a gentleman long since deceased, I met with 
the following: 


“* SOMERSET. 


The author of Shakespeare’s Early Days, 
and many other successful dramas. So reduced is this 
unfortunate writer, that he lately walked the streets of 


London with a board on his back, on which was the fol- 


lowing mournful appeal: ‘The author of 100 pieces 
craves your charity.” He wore a shade over his eyes to 
future recognition.” —~ Sunday Times, Feb, 3, 





tain the Christian name of the 
writer, and other particulars 


S. Y. R. 


Srraturiz:psare.—Are there any monuments 
or brasses to members of the D’Abrichcourt fa- 
mily in the village churches, in the neighbourhood 
of Strathfieldsaye ? Sir Nicholas D’Abrichcourt, 
Esquire of the Body to Edward III., Constable of 
Nottingham Castle, and Keeper of Sherwood 
Forest, having married Elizabeth, the daughter 
and heiress of Sibilla, the daughter of Thomas de 
Saye, became scised in her right of the manor of 
Strathfi » Hants. This manor continued 
in the pos of the family till 1636, when it 


I wish to asc 
ibove unfortunate 


respecting him. 


ldsaye, «« 


ession 








passed to the family of Pitt through an heiress. 
The ancestor of the English D’Abrichcourt was 
the Lord of D’Abrichcourt in Flanders, men- 
tioned by Froissart, and who entertained Queen 


Philippa at his castle in Hainault. Ashmole, in 
his History of the Order of the Garter, mentions 
a D’Abrichcourt of the first members. 
What is the history of Strathfieldsaye from 1636 
to the time the Duke of Wellington became its 


posse ssor ? H, C. 


as one 


Apvam Tartor published The History of the 
English General Baptists, Lond. 2 vols. 8vo, 1818. 
The dedication is dated Shakspeare’s Walk, March 
3,1818. He had previously published other works. 
(See Watt's Bibl. Brit. and Biog. Dict. Living 
Authors.) When did he die? Be 

TYNDALE AND i Faminies.—As daughter 
and heiress of Wm. Tyndale, Esq., erandson of 
George Tyna: ile, Esq., ‘of Bathford, Somerset, by 
Vere his wife, daughter and co-heiress of the 
Hon. and Rey. Robert Booth, D.D., Dean of 
Bristol, son of Geor rge Booth, Baron Delamere, 
I very much wish, in ‘orde r to complete a pedigree, 
to find out the Christian and surnames of the 
wives of some of the early “ Tyndales,” and some 
of the early “ Booths.” And, in the two cases, 
where the two Christian names are known (2. 
Tyndale’s), I wish to find out whom they were, 
namely, their surnames and parentage. 

M. E. V. B. 
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Wurrricote, rtc.—I should be obliged by in- 
formation as to the meaning of a whirlicote ; per- 
haps the derivation of the name could be added. 
It is mentioned by Stow in his History of London 
as some kind of car in use as a town conveyance 
for ladies before the time of Richard IT.; when 
Anne, daughter of the King of Bohemia, intro- 
duced side-saddles, and whirlicotes fell into disuse. 
And also should be obliged by reference to any 
statistics or estimates of the number of the popu- 
lation of London at any periods between the with- 
drawal of the Romans from Britain, and the reign 
of Elizabeth. H. B. K. 

Tomas Wuitny, Deputy of Vintry Ward, a 
member of the Drapers’ Company, who was, I 
believe, a coal merchant by trade, is supposed to 
have died about 1838. The exact date is re- 
quested. ie ee 

Joun Witton.—In the Life of Anthony a Wood, 
p- 179, is described the pains he took to make 
complete the register of his native parish, which 
he called the Collegiate Parish of St. John Bap- 
tist, Merton; and that he obtained the notes of 
all such marriages, births, christenings, and burials 
which “Mr. John Wilton, an antient chaplyn of 
Merton College, had made before he went to be 
vicar of Great Wolford, in Warwickshire.” Can 
any of your correspondents favour me with any 
particulars of this John Wilton; how he is de- 
scribed in the admission and matriculation entries, 
and whether any monumental inscription to his 
memory exists in the parish where he was incum- 


bent ? E. W. 


Queries With Answers. 





Str Henry Lee.—The following is copied from | 


one of the MS. in the British Museum; and is, I 
think, from its quaintness, worthy a place in 
“N.& Q.” Does it refer to Sir Henry Lee of 
ae ancestor of the once Earls of Lich- 
field ? — 


“ Sir Henry Lee, son and heire of Henry, was servant | 
at Court unto Queen Elizabeth of famous memory, Mas- | 
ter of her Ordinance and Knight of the Noble Order of 


the Garter; never married, but was much a friend, to 
Mrs. Anne Vavasour, then one of the Maids of Honour to 
the said Queene, as appears by this rhiming Epitaph 
made after his death, she being supposed to kneel by his 
tombe or grave: — y 
* Here lyes the old Kt good Sr Harry, 
By her he lov'd but ne'er would marry,’ ” &c.* 
Georce W. Marsnatu. 


[This rhyming Epitaph is evidently intended for the 
famous Sir Henry Lee of Quarendon, and the gallant old 
knight’s amour with Mistress Anne Vavasour, The 
pedigree printed in Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire, ii. 405, 

| 


_ * The remaining lines are unpresentable in our pages. 
Ep.) 


| Mag., vol. 1xxxviii. pt. i. p. 117). 
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however, states that the father of Sir Henry was Sir 
Anthony Lee of Burston, Not long after old Sir Henry 
had resigned his office of especial champion of the beauty 
of Queen Elizabeth, he fell in love with her new maid of 
honour, who, remarks Miss Strickland, “though in the 
morning flower of her charms, and esteemed the loveliest 
girl in the whole court, drove a whole bevy of youthful 
lovers to despair by accepting this ancient relic of the 
age of chivalry.” 

It appears probable that the inscription furnished by 
our correspondent was in days of yore on a monument 
in Quarendon Chapel. Lipscomb informs us, that “on 
the north side was formerly another monument, now 
defaced, and the inscription and ornaments so utterly 
destroyed, that it is impossible to describe its original 
design. Willis says that, in his time, there was an 
alabaster statue of a lady kneeling; and that both the 
statue and inscription were defaced, according to re- 
port, by direction of the Bishop of the diocese; but, 
as others relate, by the fanatical soldiery in the rebel- 
lion, and the effigy thrown into the moat. It is pro- 
bable, from the fragments remaining, that the statue 
was placed under an arch; and there can be no doubt 
that it was designed in memory of Anne Vavasour, the 
Duleinea of Sir Henry Lee. She was one of the maids of 
honour to Queen Elizabeth, of a distinguished Yorkshire 
family ; and is mentioned in a letter from John Stanhope 
to Lord Talbot, in November, 1590, as then a brilliant 
star at court: —‘* Our new mayd Mrs. Vavasour florish- 
ethe like the lylly and the rose;’ and she is described as 
‘a very beautiful woman, but the subject of much mirth 
and scandal among the courtiers, on account of her at- 
tachment to the old gallant Sir Henry Lee.’ ” 

This liaison is also noticed in another epitaph quoted 
by the Lysons from Browne Willis’s papers : — 

“ Under this stone interred lies a fair and worthy dame, 
Daughter of Henry Vavasor, Ann Vavasor her name! 
She living with Sir Henry Lee for love, long time did 

dwell : 

Death could not part them; but here they rest in one 

cell! ” 

Whether the noble knight and the worthy dame were 
literally buried in the same grave may probably long 
remain doubtful ; for such was the condition of the chapel 
in 1818, that if a few pigs should chance to stray among 
the ruins, they may anticipate the researches of the curi- 
ous and the learned, by unceremoniously opening the 
hallowed depository of so much valour and beauty (Gent. 
“The Proceeding at 
the funeral of Sir Henry Lee at Quarendon, on April 4, 
1611,” is in the Addit. MS. 14,417, p. 22, Pennant, in 
his London (edit. 1793, p. 102), has given a portrait of 
this famed knight and his trusty dog, “More faithful 
than fayoured.’"} 

Hype Famiry. — Where can I obtain informa- 
tion respecting the ancestry of the great Lord 
Clarendon, Charles II.’s minister? I have con- 


sulted Burke’s Dormant Peerage, Landed Gentry, 
and Heraldic Illustrations, and also Dugdale’s 
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Peerage in the Museum without effect. I parti- | co. York, 1662-1698, was of that family, and his 
cularly wish for information respecting the chan- | arms I am in want of. C. J. 


cellor’s uncle, Robert Hyde; and Sir Nicholas | 


Hyde, who I believe was a judge. A. R. H. 

[The Hydes were the most distinguished race of the 
robe in the seventeenth century. Lord Chancellor Claren- 
don and Sir Robert Hyde, Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, were cousins-german, being grandsons of Law- 
rence Hyde, of West Hatch, co, Wilts, and nephews of 
Sir Nicholas Hyde, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in 
the commencement of the reign of Charles I. Sir Robert’s 
father was likewise a lawyer of renown, being Attorney- 
General to Anne of Denmark, Queen of James I., and he 
had twelve sons, most of whom followed their father’s 
profession. 
Sir Robert Hyde, are given in Lord Campbell’s Lives of 
the Chief Justices, i. 381, 500, and Foss’s Judges of Eng- 
land, vi. 335, and their pedigrees in Hoare’s History of 
Modern Wiltshire, Hundred Underditch, p. 145, and 
Handred Dunworth, p. 131.] 

Suaxspeare Hatrrenny. — I have in my col- 
lection of coins one of Shakspeare’s halfpennies. 
Rev. head of Shakspeare to left, and inscription 
“Shakespeare.” Obv. Britannia seated on a wheel 
of some kind of machinery; inscription, “ Half- 
penny,” date 1790. You would oblige by inform- 
ing me on what occasion the abovenamed coin 
was struck. E. Evruick. 

15, East Ascent, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

[There are several varieties of this provincial token, 
struck at Birmingham, and which are not uncommon. 
Two of them are thus noticed by Conder in his Provincial 
Coins, &e. ii. 161: — 

(1.) “O. A head of Shakspeare in profile, ‘ Warwick- 
shire.’ R. A female figure sitting on a bale of goods, 
supporting a cornucopia on her arm, part of a ship at a 
distance, ‘ Halfpenny.’ Ex. 1791.” 

(2.) “QO. A different head of Shakspeare in profile, 
* Warwickshire.’ R. A figure of Vulcan at work, part of 
a ship at a distance, ‘ Halfpenny.’ Ex. 1792. Payable in 
Anglesey, London, or Liverpool.” } 

Strernanvus Junius Brutus. — What was the 
native name of the author of Vindicie@ contra Ty- 
rannos, Stephano Junio Bruto Celta, Auctore, 
Edinburgi, anno M.p.Lxx1x. 12mo ? N. 

[The author of this popular work is Hubert Languet, a 
native of France, and minister of state to Augustus, Elec- 
tor of Saxony. He was born at Viteaux in 1518, and 
died at Antwerp on Sept. 20, 1581. In the Appendix to 
Bayle’s Dictionary, by Des Maizeaux, vol. v. p. 731, edit. 
1738, is a long “ Dissertation concerning the Book of 
Stephanus Junius Brutus, printed in the year 1579.” 
By others this work has been ascribed to Theodore 
Beza. | 


Tatuam. —I wish to ascertain what arms, if 
any, were borne by the family of Tatham of Tun- 
stall, Lancashire, in the seventeenth century. 
The Rev. Richard Tatham, Rector of Kirklington, 


Some particulars of Sir Nicholas as well as of | 








[ Arms: Arg., a cross patté, az. Crest : A willie-goat, 
tripping, ppr. Motto: Veritatem. Burke’s Landed Gen- 
try, edit. 1863. ] 


“ Reriections upon Potyeamy.” — Who was 
“Phileleutherus Dubliniensis,” the author of Re- 
flections upon Polygamy, &c., London, 1739 ? 

Apusa. 

[This work is by Dr. Patrick Delany, the celebrated 
Dean of Down, and one of Dean Swift’s chief favourites, 
For particulars of him consult any biographical dic- 
tionary, and Swift’s Works, passim. ] 


QuorTaTion. — 

“Semper enim quod postremum adjectum est, id rem 
totam videtur traxisse.”—Montaigne’s Essays, i. 41. 
Quoted, I suppose, but whence ? D. 

[ Vide Titus Livius, Historia, lib. xxvii. cap, xlv.] 


Replies. 
“THE MISERS.” 
(3° S. vi. 145.) 


I have a copy of this picture here, which is not 
so well known as I venture to think it ought to 
be. I may, no doubt, be prejudiced; but I am 
confident that if A. A. will do me the honour to 
call, he will be of opinion that not only the 
picture is an original, but that it is decidedly 
better than the one at Windsor. The Antwerp 
one I have never seen, nor Mr. Kibble’s; but 
there is one, I conceive a bad copy, at Wimpole, 
and I believe there are other pretenders in various 
parts of the world. 

Mine was exhibited, some years ago, at the 
British Institution. It was bought for a trifle by 
Thomas, Lord Lyttelton, about eighty years ago. 
Some competent picture-dealer told my father 
that he should value it at 1500/.; but I believe 
now it would fetch much more. 

It is undoubtedly not a copy from the Windsor 
one, as there are material differences : the chief 
of which are, that mine has a pair of scissors 
hanging from the wall; when the other has a bird, 
and has not the pen-case nor the money bags of 
the other. The writing in the book is also 
different. 

We have long been of opinion with A. A., that 
“The Misers” is a misnomer. The explanation 
of the figures, given by A. A., which is highly 
curious and interesting, and which I have now 
seen for the first time, seems to me conclusive 
evidence, besides what he has also noticed. 

It is possible that the name would never have 
been thought of, but for the sinister and greedy 
expression of countenance of the right-hand 
figure: there is nothing of the kind in the other. 
We rather doubt if the said right-hand figure s 
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not that of a woman; from the difference of dress, 
the neat female look of the hands, and, para- 
doxical though it may sound, from a few scattered 
hairs on the face ; contrasted with the singularly 
well-shaven skin of the other. 

As to the coins in my picture, the only one I can 
identify with those described by A. A., is the head 
wearing a low-crowned cap. I cannot make out 
“smaRNON;” nor can I make anything of the 
rest, except that they have coats of arms on them. 
But I have no doubt that those skilled in such 
things, would make out a great deal more. 

It is many years since I saw the Windsor pic- 
ture, and I refer to its details according to a bad 
engraving which I have, without name of engra- 
ver, or date or place of publication, but profess- 
ing to be taken from it. It is, therefore, possible 
that it may be inaccurate: otherwise I cannot 
account for the differences in the entries in the 
book from which A. A. and Mr. Woodward 
make them to be. In the engraving there are no 
figures at all distinguishable except the following 
at the foot of the page; and they with a magni- 
fying-glass are quite unmistakable : — 

“ 96 


156 . 
[less clear ]—54 
73.6.1.5” [or 15). 

My picture (and the Queen's also, if I recollect 
right), is in remarkable preservation for a work 
more than three-and-a-half centuries old; and 
perhaps it has been varnished or retouched. 

I can quote no authorities; but I have always 
understood that Matsys painted the picture not 
only thrice, but over and over again, from love 
for it on account of its having brought him his 
beautiful wife, according to the well-known story 
(“Connubialis amor de,Mulcibre fecit Apellem,” 
&e.), which I need not repeat. It is in Bryant 
and other common dictionaries. 

Some years ago there was a beautiful picture 
by Leslie in the Royal Academy Exhibition, 
illustrating this story at the moment when the 
despised blacksmith is producing the picture to the 
astonished old painter and his daughter. The 
latter is of exquisite beauty. LytTELTon. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 


THE REV. DANIEL CAMPBELL. 
(3"¢ S. v. 114.) 


The Rev. Daniel Campbell, author of Sacra- 
mental Meditations on the Sufferings and Death of 
Christ, was a pious, laborious, and influential 
clergyman of the Church of Scotland. His reli- 
gious manuals enjoyed an extensive popularity 
during the earlier half of the last century, and his 
memory is still venerated in the West Highlands. 

He was the only son of Patrick Campbell of 
Quoyerook, in Caithness ; to which remote county 

















the family—a branch of the Mac-Iver Campbells 
of Lergachonzie and Stronshiray (latterly de- 
signated of Ashnish)—had gone from Argyllshire. 
He was born in 1665; graduated as M.A. in the 
University and King’s College of Aberdeen, in 
1687 ; and was inducted, on Dec. 31, 1691, minis- 
ter of the united parishes of Kilmichael Glasrie, 
Killinure, and Lochgear, in Argyllshire—of which 
a large portion was then possessed by his kins- 
men, the Clan-Iver. He died, revered and la- 
mented, March 28, 1722. After the death of his 
father, in 1705, he sold his inheritance in Caith- 
ness to the Sinclairs of Ulbster; and the family 
was thenceforward designated from Duchernan, a 
property consisting of the lunds of that name, and 
others adjacent (Uila, Craigmurrell, &c.), pre- 
viously acquired in the parish of Kilmichael Glas- 
rie; which were alienated from the family through 
the misfortunes of Duncan Campbell of Ducher- 
nan, who died in 1800. 

The Rev. Daniel Campbell married, in 1692, 
Jean, daughter of Patrick Campbell of Kilmorie, 
near Lochgilphead—a cadet of the then powerful 
family of Auchinbreck—and sister of Colonel John 
Campbell of Blackriver; who, after serving in 
Flanders under King William IIL, and in the 
Darien Expedition, settled in Jamaica ; where he 
acquired large and valuable estates, and opened 
the way for his kinsmen, and many others from 
Argylishire, to great fortunes in that island. By 
her he had six daughters, all married in the 
county (but of whom there is now no surviving 
issue) ; and one son, the Rev. James Campbell of 
Duchernan, minister of Kilbrandon. The Rev. 
James Campbell married his cousin-german Janet, 
daughter of Dugald Campbell of Kilmorie; and 
had two sons — Duncan Campbell of Duchernan, 
who died unmarried, and the Rev. Peter Camp- 
bell, incumbent of Kilmichael Glasrie. Of the 
numerous family of the latter, two only were 
married: the Rev. George Campbell, minister of 
Ardchattan in Argyllshire (the present writer's 
father), who died Jan. 31, 1817, at Long Ashton, 
near Bristol, and is buried there; and Margaret, 
who married the late Rev. Francis Stewart, 
minister of Craignish. 

The proper name of the subject of this notice 
was Donald, although he was commonly called 
Daniel, in accordance with the absurd custom 
which then began to prevail, not only in the 
Highlands of Scotland but in Ireland, of ex- 
changing Celtic names for others totally uncon- 
nected with them except by some similarity of 
sound. Thus, Angus became Aineas; Eachan, 
Hector ; Murtagh or Murdoch, Mortimer ; Somer- 
led, Samuel, &c. 

I subjoin a list of Daniel Campbell's works, so 
far as they are known to me. As often happens 
in regard to the popular manuals of former times, 
it is difficult now to find perfect copies of them. 





1. Sacramental Meditations on the Sufferings and 
Death of Christ, Edinburgh, 1698.— This work 
passed through many editions in the former half 
of the last century, having been reprinted at 
Glasgow, Falkirk, and Belfast. I have also copies 
of two more recent coarse reprints: one at Fal- 
kirk, in 1792; and the other at Saltcoats in 1820. 
A Gaelic translation of the work was printed, but 
[ have not seen it. To some editions is appended, | 
A Familiar Conference between a Minister and a | 
doubting Christian concerning the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. 

2. The Frequent and Devout Communicant (pp. 
293): to which is appended A Dialogue between a 
private Christian and a Minister of the Gospel 
concerning Preparation for the Lord's Supper 
(pp. 141).—The only copy I have seen of this 
work wants the title-page, but it appears to have 
been published about 1703. 

3. Meditations on Death. 
Reprinted at Glasgow in 1741. 

4. Demonomachie, or War with the Devil, in a 
short Treatise by way of Dialogue between Philan- 
der and Theophilus, Edinburgh, 1718.—This, al- | 
though printed in 1718, was published as an | 
Appendix to the following work : — 

5. Man's Chief End and Rule: the Substance 





Edinburgh, 1718.— | 


: : he D in Chain 
of Catechetical Sermons on the first three Ques- | tan of the Turks, 


tions of the Shorter Catechism. Edinburgh, 1719. 
6. Meditations on Eternity. Edinburgh, 1721. 
7. At the end of No. 5, there is a notice an- 

nouncing, as “ in the press,” A Continuation of the 

Catechetical Sermons, &c., by Mr. Daniel Camp- 

bell, &e.: to which is added, A Brief Demonstra- 

tion of the Existence of God against Atheists, and 


of the Immortality of Man's Soul, by Mr. Colin | 


Campbell, Minister of the Gospel at Ardchattan, 
in Lorne. —I have not seen this volume, and am 
not sure that it was ever published, as the author 
died soon afterwards. The Rev. Colin Campbell, 
whose posthumous treatise is here announced, was 
a mathematician of no mean order, and a corre- 
spondent of Sir Isaac Newton. A portion of the 
correspondence was, for a time, in the possession 
of the late Principal Baird, of the University of 
Edinburgh. 

As the descendant and representative of the 


subject of Mr. Bincnam’s inquiries, and in pos- | 


session of several of his MSS. and of the family 
papers, I shall be happy to afford Mr. Brncuam 
any further information he may desire. 

P. C. Camppers, D.D. 


University of Aberdeen. 


CONSTANTINOPLE: STAMBOUL: ROOM. 
(3" S. vi. 91.) 
The following remarks, digested and given to a 
friend more than twenty years ago, to illustrate a 
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| means “ Room, its territory.” 
| “the sea of Room,” is the Mediterranean; Bilad. 
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passage in a lecture on the oriental languages, 
may prove interesting to your correspondent 
H.C. Many authors favour Prince Cantemir’s 
derivation of Stamboul from e¢is r:jv wéAw, com. 
monly pronounced eriy wiAw. (See De Sacy's 
Chrestom. iii. Adn. 370.) ‘ 
M. Von Hammer, in his Geschichte des Osman- 
ischen Reiches, calls Constantinople the city of 
seven names; viz., Islam-bol, “fullness of faith” 
(instead of Stamboul); Byzantium, Antonina, 
Roma Nova, Constantinople, Farruk “ earth-di- 
vider,” Ummedooneea “ mother of the world.” 
At one period the word Room may be taken as 
embracing the territory of the Roman Empire, of 
which Constantinople was the capital in the Eust, 
and Rome in the West. Its signification, how- 
ever, is extremely vague, as it may denote “ Rome,” 
“the Roman,” as well as “ the whole Turkish Em- 
pire,” “ Greece,” “ Rumelia,” or rather “ Room: 
eily,” which, resolved into its Turkish elements, 
Bahr-ur- Room, 


i-Room, are “the cities, kingdom, or empire of 
Greece, and of Europe in general ;” and Room-wa- 
Habash, toom and Abyssynia,” metaphorically 
signify “night and day.” In Persia, Alexander of 
Macedon is called Sicander Roomee; and the Sul- 
Kaiser Room, the Cesar of 
Room; while the Persian proverb, Ez Room ta 
Sham, ‘from Room to Syria,” is quoted to indi- 
cate an extent of territory. The kingdom of 
Room, the most celebrated of the Seljukian prin- 
cipalities, extended from the banks of the Eu- 
phrates to the vicinity of Constantinople, and 
from the Black Sea to the confines of Syria, with 
| Nice at one time for its capital, and at another Ieo- 
nium, and was ultimately overturned by the Mongol 
Tatars. The word Room may be now understood 
as commonly implying the Lesser Asia (Anatolia), 
and more generally the Grecian and Ottoman 
Empire, and “ Roomee” may designate both 
Turks and Greeks, but particularly those of Asia 
Minor; and Paul in saying “ But I was free born" 
(Acts xxii. 28), proves that the citizens of Tarsus 
in his day were at their birth entitled to the free 
dom of Rome. 

“* Roumy” (i. e. Roman), observes Burckhardt, 
in his Trarels in Nubia, “is a word first applied 
by the Arabs to the Greeks of the Lower Empire, 
and afterwards to all Christians,” Appendix 
note. (See Richardson's Arabic Grammar, p. 172; 
Lumsden’s Arabic Grammar, p. 283; David's 
Turkish Grammar, p. xxiv. : Hunter's Hindustam 
Dict., sub voce Room; Salmon’s Universal Hit 
tory, p. 193; Crichton’s Arabia, vol. ii. p- 33; 
Kosegarten’s Chrestom., p. 293 ; Hadji Baba bg 
England, vol. i. p. 55; and Sir John Malcolm's 
History of Persia.) Wirtalt. 
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CHANGE OF NAME AND ARMS. 
(3" §. vi. 126.) 

I quite agree with your correspondent D. P. in 
the remarks he has made upon the notification re- 
ferred to above, which certainly goes beyond any- 
thing before issued from the same source. So 
long as these public advertisements of a man’s 
folly or a man’s vanity concerned a class of indi- 
viduals, of which the world-renowned Joshua 
Bugg (now perhaps “ Norfolk Howard”), may 
well be styled the founder, or rather the pioneer 
in anew path of honour, little inconvenience could 
accrue beyond that very narrow and limited 
sphere within which the parties most interested in 
the proceeding might be supposed to revolve; 
but it is altogether a different matter when peers 
of the realm—the hereditary legislators of the 
country, and bound more than all others to main- 
tain the integrity of the law—appear to be par- 
ties to proceedings such as this to which your } 
correspondent more immediately alludes. 

To seek for a law upon the subject of surnames, | 
is to seek (as Camden says) for that which never 
was: the dealing with surnames was a preroga- 
tive vested in the Crown from the earliest period. 
Henry I. commanded Nigel de Albini to take the 
name of Mowbray when he conferred upon him 
the lands of that family ; and Charles II. main- 
tained in word, as his predecessors did in act, that 
“change of surname and arms could not be done 
but by the special dispensation of the Crown, 
which was by its superior power and prerogative | 
the only fountain of honour,” and as the royal 
prerogative existed in the reign of Charles IL, 
such it still is. 

In the case before us, the Crown would un- 
doubtedly have given to Mr. Pigott Stainsby 
Conant (with the consent of Lord Dorchester) 
the name he has irregularly assumed, but in lieu 
of the prompt and vigorous action of the royal 
prerogative, he has preferred the “ Norfolk 
Howard” process, and must in consequence abide 
patiently until society in general recognises the | 
assumption. How long or how short a time may 
be thus oceupied is uncertain; but one thing is 
tolerably certain, that were such a contingency 
as your correspondent hints at to occur at present, 
or, not to fly quite so high as your correspondent, 
say the gentleman in question were about to be 
created a baronet, his recent assumption of name 
would meet with little consideration, and no arms 
would be allowed to him but those which he pos- 
sesses under the royal licence accorded to his | 
father. The same authority which conferred upon 
him these arms ean alone divest him of them. 
Mr. P. S. C. seems to be aware of his difficulty in 
regard to the arms from the fact (as your corre- 
spondent observes) of his making no mention of 
his “irrevocable” determination. 
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The power to confer a name being vested in the 
Crown's prerogative, the act of any one subject 
giving his name to another was illegal in itself, as 
an interference with such prerogative ; and even 
in the very few instances which exist, such as that 
of Joan Lee above-quoted, the recognition by the 
Crown became the legalisation of the act. 

This and other advertisements of changes of 
name under similar circumstances speak of a 
Deed Poll, and enrolment in the Court of Chan- 
cery. I must confess I do not understand the 
value or meaning of this enrolment; the end to 
be desired in such cases is publicity, which no 
Deed Poll can effect, and which is much more 
effectually obtained through the columns of a 
newspaper than by any record in the Court of 
Chancery. If I am wrong in my supposition, I 
should be glad to be set right. LERALDICUS. 


In reply to your courteous correspondent 
Metetes, I regret that I cannot say positively 
whether the Session Papers state distinctly that 
Ferdinand was the youngest son of Sir Robert 
Cary. ‘The impression upon my own mind after 
reading them was, that Rowland Cary of Everton, 
co. Beds, wes a younger son of Sir Robert, but I 
have little information about him. He is men- 
tioned as a trustee of Col. Ernestus Cary in 1646, 
but apparently had died before 1657, when the 
other trustee, Gilbert Wigmore, acted alone. 

There can be no doubt that Sir Edmund Cary 
had more sons than one. His monumental in- 
scription at Culham, co. Oxon, is clear upon this 
point. “He first married Mary, daughter and 
heir to Christ. Coker, Esq., by whom he had three 
sons and three daughters.” 

Of these sons, one was Sir Ferdinando, who 
died in 1638, and whose line terminated in a 
granddaughter married to Dr. Bryan Fairfax; 
another was Sir Robert, mentioned above, who 
lived and died beyond the seas; and the third I 
have hitherto been unable to identify. 

Sir Edmund Cary died Sept. 12, 1637, in his 
eightieth year, and [ hope when the Prerogative 
Court re-opens to obtain a copy of his will. 

I share in the doubt which Mereres expresses 
as to the truth of Lysons’s statement respecting 
Bishop Valentine Cary. Prince ( Worthies of De- 
von) claims him, indeed, as a member of the Cock- 
ington family, but says that he was a native of 
Northumberland. I believe the first Lord Huns- 
don was for a time Warden of the Northern 
marches; and it is therefore possible that he may 
have taken with him from the West some mem- 
bers of his family, as in those days it was common 
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for cadets to accompany the head of the house as 
personal servants. 

Certain it is that a “ William Cary, - * died 
about 1593 in the northern province. e left 
a widow, Martha; but I have only seen the in- 
ventory of his effects, and presume that no will 
exists. (York Wills and Inventories, published by 
the Surtees Society.) 

With regard to the arms of Valentine Cary I 
can speak with some certainty. In one of the 
Painter’s Work Books of the College of Arms is 
the following : — 

“ 1638, for Mistris Carie, w° of Dr Valentine C. Bp. of 
Exeter and sister to Mt Secretary Cooke. Cary, within 
a bordure, a mullet for difference, impaling Gules, 3 cre- 
scents, and a canton or.” 


This is confirmed by the monument to the | 


bishop’s memory in Exeter Cathedral (north choir 
aisle), though there seems some doubt as to the 
bordure being expressed. The inscription is as 
follows : — 

“In Memoriam Valentini Carey olim hujus Ecclesia 
Epi qui obiit x° Junii mpcxxvi. Sanguis Jesu Christi 
purgat me ab omni peccato.”’ 

Of Bishop William Carey I am sorry to say I 
know nothing. C. 

P.S. I am enabled, by the kindness of a friend, 
to copy an abstract of the will of Bishop Valen- 


J. R. | 
family 


Judith Carey, dau. of my Lord Rochford, and my god- 
daughter, £40 for plate. To M* John Phipps, my chap- 
lain, £10, and St Augustine’s works. To the poor of 
Orsett, £10; of Exeter, £10. All household goods to my 
wife, and plate; but, on her death, my great silver salt 
to Christ’s Coll., Cambridge. S¢ wife to be Executrix, 

“ Dat. 3 April, 1626. Prov. 17 June, 1626, by s¢ wife, 

“ Witnesses, E. Leche, W™ Noke, John Phipps, Thos, 
Parrey, Zach. Wigfalls, Bar. Perian, Not. Public.” 

It will be observed, that Ernestus Cary is not 


spoken of as a relative of the testator. 
C. J. Rosmson, 


It may be of some use to Meteres to know the 
existence of a shield in the church of St. Laurence, 
Exeter. I made a note of it many years ago. It 
was carved in wood on some pewing on the north 
side of the church. No colour remained, if any 
had ever been used. The shield was per pale: 
dexter side, the see of Exeter, sinister on a bend 
three roses, a mullet for difference. I presume this 
shield to have been meant for Dr. Valentine Cary. 
The woodwork, if I recollect right, appeared to 
be about his date. Westcote, in his View of 
Devonshire in 1630, published by the late Very 
Rev. Dr. Oliver in 1845, says (p. 175) :— 

“Doctor Valentine Cary, the second of that illustrious 
The arms of the house are arg. ona 


| bend sable, three roses of the first; his difference, a mul- 


tine Carey; and I doubt not it will be interest- | 


ing to others besides your correspondent MELETEs. 
It has been suggested to me, that Bishop Carey's 
father was probably an illegitimate son, and hence 
the bordure in the arms. 

From the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
volume “ Hele,” fol. 91 :— 


** Valentine Carey, Bishop of Exeter—sick—to be buried 
in Cathedral of Exeter if I die there, or at St Paul’s if I 
die in London. To every child of my brother John 
Hodson, to every child of my sister Veghelman, £40 
each ; to be put in the hands of Sir Robert Jackson, Knt., 
and M* John Jackson of Berwick, for their use till they 
become 21 years old. To my sister Lawson, dwelling at 
St Edmund’s Bury, 100 marks; if she be not living, the 
same to go among her children. To Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, 2 flagon pots for y* communion: my wife to 
provide them. To St John’s Coll., Camb., £50, for books 
for their new library. To dear wife, Dorothy Carey, my 
lands at G* Shelford, co. Camb., for life; remainder of 
same (commonly called the manor of Grandshams, with 
its app”), and all books not bequeathed, to Ernestus 
Carey absolutely. To s¢ wife my estate in my house in 
London, on south side of Drury Lane; also my lease of 
Coton, held of Catharine Hall, Cambridge. Residue of 
lands and goods to s¢ wife; and I leave Ernestus Cary 
wholly to her care for his education. [Then follow be- 
quests to servants.] To Dt Gwyne, Mr of St John’s Coll. 
Camb., £10 for a ring. To D* Burnell, Dr Allott, Dr 
More, and M* Rich Reading, £5 each for rings. To my 
antient, true, and worthy friend, Sir Martin Stuteville, 
Knt., a piece of plate of £20, with my name and arms 
upon it; and to his daughter Jane Stuteville, my god- 
daughter, £10. To the rest of my godchildren £5 each. 
To Sir John Carey, Knt., eldest son of my L4 Viscount 
Rochford, £20 for a ring, and several books, To M™ 


let.” 

This seems to identify the coat and the person 
about whom Metertes is asking. But I think 
ought to copy a few words more. MELETEs says 
“Valentine Cary was buried in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral. Westcote says ; — 

“He ‘was buried in the southern part of our Lady's 
chapel under a fair erected monument . . . . This 
monument and inscription was removed, and now standeth 
in the north wall of the choir, opposite to the vestry 
door.” 

That is to say, in Exeter Cathedral. D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


ALBINI BRITO. 
(3 S. vi. 13, 113.) 

I have read Mr. Carey's note with attention. 
The quarterings were brought in by the matches, 
as stated by him. There are no quarterings of 
Manners: all result from the alliances of Ros. 
The tenth quartering I assigned to Edmund of 
Woodstock. It is his coat. After his murders 
Winchester, by the conspiracy of Isabella, Queen 
of Edward II., and Mortimer, both hig sons died 
issueless. Then there remained one representative 
of his blood, Joan Plantagenet, the Fair Maid of 
Kent. She married Thomas Holand, second 80 
of Lord Holand (azure, semé of fleurs de lys, § 
lion rampant gardant argent), who in her right 
became Earl of Kent. But the splendour of this 
match effaced his own ensigns; and the coat 
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Edmund of Woodstock was transferred to the 
name of Holand. I need not say any more as to 
the sources of the quarterings. The puzzle lies 
in the arrangement of some of them, and in the 
coat sometimes assigned to Trusbut, and in the 
name of a family. 

Mrz. Carey’s plan of reading the quarterings is 
very ingenious. I wish that he had added a theory 
of such marshalling. I doubt whether any other 
can be found which will account for such arrange- 
ment as we see in this shield and elsewhere, but 
this, which I beg to suggest. I intimated it ina 
former note in the fifth volume of “N. & Q.” I 
now set it down more fully. I believe that no 
such idea of marshalling as has now prevailed for 
more than two hundred years existed when, for 
instance, the glass at Haddon was painted. Fa- 
nmilies inheriting quarterings, not only inserted 
them at discretion, leaving out what they chose to 
exclude, but placed them in their shield as they 
pleased. The obligation to give them a genealo- 

ical sequence had not occurred to their minds. 

do not think that this circumstance has been 
noticed before. I was a long time in getting my- 
self to believe it; but I believe it now: and I 
think that a good deal of needless trouble will be 
saved by recollecting that from the time when 
quarterings began to be multiplied, till the reign 
of James I., accuracy of marshalling, as we now 
call it, must not be looked for. 

Then as to Trusbut. Has Mr. Carey any 
original evidence to decide which is the coat of 
this family? That is my query. 

The pedigree of the wife of Robert de Roos, or 
Ros, is this: — Her husband died in 1285. She 
was Isabel de Albini de Belvoir, daughter of Wil- 
liam de Albini, and fifth in descent from Robert 
de Todeni, who obtained Belvoir from William 
the Conqueror. It is obvious that several names 
were applied to this one family. Are there as 
many, or several, coats? And will Mr. Carey 
be so kind as to say what are his reasons for as- 
signing the fourth place (azure a Catherine wheel 
or) to Valoines ? 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


PAPIST. 
(3 S. vi. 137, 156.) 


The term papist should be stripped of all ex- 
cept its etymological meaning, and applied to 
those who give the higher and final authority to 
the declaration ex cathedré of the Pope. See Dr. 
Wiseman's article, Catholic Church, in the Penny 
Cyclopedia. 

; What is one to do about these names? First, 
itis clear that offence should, when possible, be 
avoidéd : secondly, no one must be required to 
give a name which favours any assumption made 





by those to whom it is given, and not granted by 
those who give it. Thus the subdivision which 
calls itself distinctively Evangelical has no right 
to expect others to concede the title. Now the 
word Catholic, of course, falls under this rule; 
and even Roman Catholic may be refused to those 
who would restrict the word Catholic to them- 
selves. Roman Christian is unobjectionable, since 
the Roman Church does not deny the name of 
Christian to those whom she calls heretics. No 
one is bound in this matter by Acts of Parliament. 
In many cases, no doubt, names which have offen- 
sive association are used merely by habit, some- 
times by hereditary transmission. Boswell records 
of Johnson that he always used the words “ dis- 
senting teacher,” refusing minister and clergyman 
to all but the recipients of episcopal ordination. 
This distinctive phrase has been widely adopted : 
it occurs in the Index of 3°¢ S. iv. Here we find 
“Platts (Rev. John), Unitarian teacher, 412 ;” 
the article indexed has “ Unitarian minister.” 
This, of course, is habit; an intentional refusal 
of the word minister would never occur in an 
index. I remember that, when I first read about 
Sam Johnson’s little bit of exclusiveness, I said 
to myself: “ Teacher ? teacher? surely I remem- 
ber one who is often called teacher, but never 
minister or clergyman: have not the dissenters 
got the best of it?” 

When I said that the Roman Church concedes 
the epithet Christian to Protestants, I did not 
mean that all its adherents do the same. There 
is, or was, a Roman newspaper, the Tablet, which, 
seven or eight years ago, was one of the most 
virulent of the party journals. In it I read, re- 
ferring to some complaint of grievance about 
mixed marriages, that if Christiane would marry 
Protestants they must take the consequences. My 
memory notes this well; because 1 recollected, 
when I saw it, that there was in the stable a horse 
fit to run in the curricle with this one. About 
seventeen years ago an Oxford M.A., who hated 
mathematics like a genuine Oxonian of the last 
century, was writing on education, and was com- 
pelled to give some countenance to the nasty 
subject. He got out cleverly; for he gave as his 
reason for the permission, that man is an arith- 
metical, geometrical, and mechanical animal, as 
well as a rational soul. 

The Tablet was founded by an old pupil of 
mine, Mr. Lucas; who availed himself of his 
knowledge of me to write some severe articles— 
even abusive, I was told, but I never saw them — 
against me for contributing to the Dublin Review, 
and poking my heretic nose into orthodox places. 
Dr. Wiseman, the editor, came in for his share, 
and ought to have got all. Who ever blamed the 
pig for intruding himself into the cabin when the 
door was left open? When Mr. Lucas was my 


pupil, he was of the Society of Friends—in any 
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article but this I should say Quaker—and was quiet 
and gentlemanly, as members of that Church— 
in any article but this I should, from mere habit, 
say secf—usually are. This is due to his memory; 
for, by all I heard, when he changed his religion he 
ceased to be Lucas couchant, and became Lucas 
rampant, fanged and langued gules, (I looked 
into Guillim to see if my terms were right. I 
could not find them; but to prove I have been 
there, I notice that he calls a violin a violent. How 
comes the word to take this form?) I met with 
several Roman Christians, born and bred, who 
were very much annoyed at Mr. Lucas and his 
doings; and said some severe things about new 
converts needing kicking-straps. A. De Moreay. 


“Ronis Apa” (3 S, v. 500; vi. 96.) — 
Before closing the controversy relative to the 
identity of Robin Adair, permit me to adduce a 
continental authority on the point. A French 
Royalist, M. de Latoenaye, published in 1795 the 
fa tour in England and Scotland; and, in 
1796, he made a visit to Ireland —the notes of 
which he published under the title of Promenade 
@un Francais dans (Iriande, Dublin, 1797. At 
p. 48, &c., occurs the following passage :— 


aiary 


“ J’atteignis bient6t ‘ Olly Brook’ ov je fus recu par 
Lord Mok rth, des bontés de qui j’avais déja eft lieu 
de me lo ndant mon séjour & Dublin. 

C’est dans cette maison qu 
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remaining intact, and the Royal Supremacy inviolate, 
By Henry Hoare, Esq.” (London: F. & J. Rivington.) 

This publication, which commenced in 1854, jg 
issued in numbers of sixteen pages each, under 
the careful and laborious editorship, and at the 
sole expense of, Mr. Henry Hoare. It consists 
of a valuable collection of documents, abstracts 
from speeches in Convocation, bishops’ charges, &e,, 
together with a long series of letters addressed to 
Mr. Hoare, from many of the most eminent living 
churchmen. The chief object of Mr. Hoare 
throughout has been to promote the cordial co 
operation of clergy and laity in the church's 
work, and to throw fresh life and energy into the 
church's system. In the earlier numbers of Mr, 
Hoare’s correspondence will be found the true 
account of the causes which led first to the re 
vival of the Convocation of Canterbury, and then 
to that of York. And in the later numbers we 
learn how the Church Institution and the London 


| Association of Past and Present Churchwardens 


— into existence. The future historians of 
the united Church of England and Ireland in the 
nineteenth century will find much light thrown 


| upon the transactions of the last ten years by the 


fameux dans nombre de chansons en Ecosse et en Irlande. | 


J’ai vu son portrait; il est l’aieul de 
et de Sir Robert Hodson & qui ‘ Olly Brook’ appar- 
tient. On m’a conté son histoire de cette manitre. Un 
E’cossais, un maitre ivrogne apparemment, ayant en- 
tendu parler des prouesses Bacchiques de Robert Adair, 
vint d’ Ecosse expres pour le défier & la bouteille; a 
peine débarqué & Dublin, il demanda A de tout le monde 
dans son jargon ‘Ken ye one Robin Adair?’ tant qu’a 
Ja fin on lui indiqua son homme. II se rendit chez lui, 
demanda & lui parler, et lui fit part de son projet: 
Robert Adair était alors a table; il lui offrit de vuider 
le différent sur le champ, mais )’E’cossais ne voulut 
rien accepter chez lui, et lui dit que tout était prét a 
lAuberge de Bray. Nos deux champions se rendirent 
sur le champ de bataille, mais aprés dix bouteilles I'E’cos- 
sais se jaissa tomber sous Ja table. Robert Adair la-des- 
sus tira la sonnette, en demanda une onziéme, et en 
ws des gargons se mettant & cheval sur le pauvre 
E’cossais, il l’avala entitrement sans prendre haleine, et 
se mit a hurler ‘huzza’ & gorge déployée. 

“ Quand le bonhomme d’E’cosse eut cuvé son vin, il 
s’en retourna en ville: son histoire avait fait du bruit, et 
lon venait lui demander en ricanant, ‘ Ken ye one Robin 
Adair?’ et il repondait, ‘ J ken the de’il!’ ” 

J. Emerson Tennent. 


lrempo. 


“Hints on Lay Co-orrration” (3°¢ S, vi. 
109.)—-The character of the publication will best 
be gathered from its full title, which is as fol- 
lows : 

“ Hints on Lay Co-operation: A Collection of Docu- 
ments showing how Co-operation of Clergy and Laity 
may be conveniently obtained ; the Synods of the Clergy 


Lord Molesworth, | 


; * * +1 for every sixteen 
vivait ce Robert Adair, si | 


perusal of these pages. Mr. Hoare’s correspon- 
dence has now reached the 133rd number. The 
back numbers can, we believe, still be had at 
Messrs. Rivingtons at the low price of a penny 
; pages. This publication has 
already cost Mr. Hoare several thousand pounds, 
and is only one of the many ways in which that 
earnest and indefatigable layman is ever at work 
to promote the welfare of the church in this 
country. D. S. B. 


Doctors’ Commons (3" S. vi. 7.) —The College 


| of Advocates, Doctors’ Commons, has already 


: 9” 
| been “in the market. 


It was offered for sale b 
Messrs. Norton, Hoggart, & Irish, on the 28th 
Nov., 1862, but was not sold, From the particu 
lars of sale we learn the property to be freehold, 
and situate in Great Knightrider Street and Ben- 
net’s Hill. It consists of an open court, quad- 
rangular area, large dining-room, library, garden, 
and surrounded by seventeen dwelling houses: 
of late occupied by Drs. Blake, Pratt, Deas, 
Curteis, Lee, Spinks, Robinson, Lushington, 
Wambey, Jenner, Dassant, Twiss, and Phillimore. 
The Arches Court, about 45 feet by 30 feet, and 
21 feet high; with dining-room and library over, 
each being about 34 feet by 25 feet; also a store 
room, kitchen, and wine cellars on basement. The 
whole property includes upwards of one hundre 
and forty rooms, exclusive of basement. The pro 
perty has 186 feet 6 inches frontage to Great 
Knightrider Street, and 62 feet 9 inches to bet 
net's Hill, with a foot access to Thames Street: 


| the total area being about 34,138 feet, or more 


than three quarters of an acre. This also m 
cludes two small pieces of leasehold land, ¢ 
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measuring 13 feet by 14, and 14 feet by 6 feet, or but I am under the impression that Daniel bor- 
| rowed the original idea from Seneca. 


thereabouts. The freehold portion is subject to 
an annual rent charge of 105/., reserved to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s by the private 


Act of 1783; and also, a further payment to the | 


same of 5s. 4d. perann. The leasehold portion is 
held at an annual rent of twenty shillings. The 
above said private Act of 1783 vested the fee- 
simple of the property in the incorporated College 


of Doctors of Law; and ever since, the freehold | 


has been held in trust for the said College. 
= GH. 
Quorations (3 §. vi. 129.) — Cyrim will find 
the lines he quotes in Wordsworth’s stanzas, 

ginning : — 

“ She was a phantom of delight.” 

C. zm 
“ Alone as I went up and down,” &c. 


This is the first stanza of a poem by Robert 
Henrysone, a Scottish poet, who died about 1495. 
Your correspondent will find it in the first volume 
of Sibbald’s Chronicle of Scottish Poetry, p. 183. 
I give the original version : — 

“ Allone as I went up and doun, 
In ane abbay was fair to’se, 
Thinkand quhat consolatioun 
Was best in all adversitie. 
On caiss I kest on syd myne ee, 
And saw this writtin on a wall: 
‘In quhat estait, man, that thow be, 
Obey, and thank thy God of all.” 
H. 8. B. R. 


“ Fainter her slow step falls from day to day.” 
This is the opening line of a sweet poem, en- 
titled The Dying Girl. The authoress is th 
Honourable Mrs. Norton. Nearly every nee 
concludes with these words, addressed to the 
mother of the sufferer : — 
“T am content to die, but oh! not now!” 
JUVERNA. 
The quotation — 
“ The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill,”"— 
is taken from No. vr. of Wordsworth's “ Poems of 
the Imagination,” vol. ii. of his Works, and occurs 
in the last verse. G. 
(3" S. iv. 49) :— 
“ A lie which is all a lie,” &c. 
These lines are in “ The Grandmother's Apology,” 
apoem by Tennyson, published in Once a Week 
of July, 1859, and now republished w ™ the 1 new 
poem, Enoch Arden. Yr. B. 
(3" S. v. 495): — 
“ And that unless above himself he can 
Erect himself,—how poor a thing is man.” 
This quotation is from “ Lines to the Lady Mar- 
garet, Countess of Cumberland,” by Samuel Daniel ; 


be- | 


“ My mind’s my kingdom, and I will permit,” &c. 
Lines very similar to these will be found in 
3yrd’s Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs of Sadnes, pub- 

lished 1588. They commence thus : — 
‘ My mind to me a kingdom is, 

Such perfect joy therein I find,” 
and are, I believe, by Kit. Marlowe.* 
T. J. Gorpon. 


&e— 


Norwich. 

(3" S. vi. 90.)—“ Ne commonentem,” &c. This 
is from Buchanan's tragedy, entitled Jephthes, 
sive Votum; about the middle. ‘The words are 


' those of the Chorus, and the passage is as fol- 


lows :— 
“ Ne commonentem recta sperne, nam fere 
Temere patrati peenitentia est ae x 
8. B. R. 


A correspondent inquired Pe eame the 

quotation — 
os . . strew’d 
A baptism o’er the flowers? ” 

It is rather late in the day to answer it now, 
but, as the information may interest some of your 
readers, if not your original correspondent, I give 
it. The quotation in full is— 

“Fall on me like a silent dew, 
Or like those maiden showers, 
Which at the peep of day do strew 

A baptism o’er the flowers.” 
The lines are by Robert Herrick, and form part of 
a song “ ‘T'o Music.” CG. TT. B 
vi. 157.) — The lines 
undoubtedly Byron's, 


Kine Cuarres I. (3" §. 
quoted by Oxonrensis are 
and appear in all the editions. In Harness’s edition 
(Murray, 1851) they are in vol. iv. p. 260; they 
are called “ Windsor Poetics.” Oxontensis has 
probably quoted from memory. It should be 
Henry,” and not “ Harry;” “ Ah, what,” and not 

“ Alas!” and “ The blood and dust of both,” and 
not “ Their blood and venom both.” In Moore’s 
Life, vol. iii. p. 55, ed, 1854, is a letter of Byron 
to Moore, in which these lines are called “ the 
Vault Reflection.” LYTTELTON, 

Lorp Castiereacn’s Deatu (3 S, vi. 88, 
158.) — The pamphleteer or paragraphist about 
whom Mr. L’Estrance inquires, must have been 
of Harvey's opinion, that gall, which the world 
ignorantly imagines to be the bitterest of coms 
modities, is, beyon 1d all things “ gustable,” the 
sweetest—a great moral truth, if not a physical— 
when ke instanced four of the keenest enjoyments 
whereof his nature was capable, as alone convey- 
ing to him the pleasurable idea of Lord C astle- 


re agh cutting his throat! 


~ [* More probably by Sir E dward Dyer, one of the con- 
tributors to the Paradise of Dainty Devises, 1576, 4to. 
See “N. & Q.” 1" §, i, 489.—Ep. ] 
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Forty-two years have now swept over the tomb 
of that ill-starred nobleman, but have not swept 
away my memory of the fiendish exultation (ex- 
ululation ?) wherewith the Dublin demagogues 
wolved it about the city. Sixteen years later, as 
Anacreon Moore records in his Diary (1838), 
Sydney Smith “ spoke of him with great bitter- 
ness ;" but sure I am that the vivacious canon did 
not count the over-wrought statesman’s suicide as 
his own pre-excellent reminiscence. Lord Byron 
abides to this day, I believe, the only English 
gentleman who committed the vulgar malignity 
of the line — 

“ Whose penknife slit a goose-quill t’other day.” 


‘4° -- 


Your correspondent D. B. has made a slight 
mistake in his reference. The passage inquired 
after by Taos. L’Estranee will be found in the 
Political Register of Dec. 10, 1825, not the 7th. 
The Register was a weekly publication, and there- 
fore no number on the 7th. The correction is 
important, as the error in date misled me in 
searching for the passage. The full scope of the 
passage is different to that which Tuos. L’Es- 
TRANGE apprehends by the sketch he gives of it 
in his inquiry. It carries with it an expression of 
fierce and bitter exultation over the melancholy 
death of Lord Castlereagh, the more to be de- 
plored as it was written more than three years 
after the event, but somewhat ‘different to what 
your correspondent understands it. The passage 
is, however, a powerful one. After referring to 
the joy which a person must feel in witnessing, on 
a fine morning, and amidst delightful scenery, a 
fox chase ; or the joy he would feel in hearing the 
ery of land after a tedious and miserable voyage ; 
or the joy that a husband and father would feel 
at the sight of his wife and first-born, after a term 
of fear and disquietude; he concludes each de- 
scription by the query, “ Did you ever feel this 
joy?” and then he goes on as follows : — 

“ Were you ever, in the dead of night, snatched from 
your wife and children, hoisted away and crammed into 
a dungeon, in consequence of the bills brought in by Sid- 
mouth and Castlereagh? Did you ever hear or read the 
speeches on that occasion? and did you, oh! did you ever 
hear of that same Castlereagh cutting his throat at North 
Cray in Kent? Did you ever feel this joy? 

“ Have you felt these joys? If you have not felt all of 
of them, not one, two, or three of them, but the whole four, 
you can have but a faint idea of the joy which I at this 
moment feel at the alarm, the dreadful forebodings, the 
tormentings, embarrassments, and all the other evils pre- 
sent and expected, real, imaginary, contingent, and even 
possible, that now assail, or stare in the face, the mer- 
chants and bankers of London, together with all their 
relations and friends, dependants, abettors, and well- 
wishers in every part of the kingdom. God is just, and 
man is said to have been made in the image of God, man 
should be just too; and to forget, or not to punish as far 
as we are able and can legally punish, venal offences, is 
& neglect of a sacred duty.” 

T. B. 
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[3¢ S. VI. Ava. 27, 64, 


BeckMAN AND THE Bioops (3" S. vi. 88, 108. 
I regret my inability to gratify M.S. R. When, 
on the decease of my predecessor, Mr. Hoar, I was 
appointed Keeper of the Jewel House in the 
Tower, I naturally set about exploring its memo- 
rabilia; but the name of Beckman did not occur 
among them. May I note a misapprehension which 
M. S. R. does but share with nine-tenths of the 
sight-seeing community, and which Bayley's His. 
tory of the Tower, had forty years ago consigned 
to the limbo of “ vulgar errors.” Poor Edwards, 
the victim of Charles the Second’s employé (as I 
fully believe him to have been), Colonel Blood, was 
not the Keeper of the Jewel House, but the ez. 
hibitor of its treasures, having been an old and 
attached servant of its then keeper, Sir Gilbert 
Talbot. The mortuary records of St. Peter intra 
Turrim do not present the name “ Edwards” other 
than that of the old exhibitor himself, whose 
gravestone has been reclaimed from the cloaca of 
the ci-devant Fleet Prison. 

It may assist M. S. R.’s second inquiry to men- 
tion that in the closing decade of the last century 
I knew a Mr. Bindon Blood, an estated gentle- 
man, whose family had long been settled in Ire- 
land, in Cavan or Fermanagh, I believe. I never 
heard him claim the diademacleptic Colonel for 
an ancestor, lineal or collateral ; but in those days 
crown stealing had not become a passport to 
celebrity. 

“Tile crucem pretium sceleris tulit, hic diadema.” 

Epmunp Lentuat Swirte. 


Arpatiina (3 §S. vi. 146.) —This is merely 
a corruption of the name of St. Apollonia, virgin 
and martyr, in the third century, who was much 
honoured in former times, and of whom several 
representations are still found on rood-screens in 


our old churches. F. C. H. 


Retnes (3 S. vi. 3.)—“A cloth of reines.” 
Perhaps it means “a cloth of Rennes,” i, e. a cloth 
manufactured at Rennes in Britanny. 

P. Horcurssox. 


Grven (3" S. vi. 9.) — The change of ge- into 
y-, is very familiar to English etymologists: for 
instance, the y in yclad, ycleped, &c., is a corrup 
tion of the old Saxon prefix ge-. The Saxon 
gear is, in like manner, the root of the English 
year. Chaucer has yeve and yeven for give and 
given, respectively ; and many other examples to 
the same effect might be adduced. I would 
therefore, suggest in answer to Sr. Switsiss 
query, that the tree formerly called geven is the 
yew. J. Henperson. 
” Enniskillen. 

Monoc (3" §S. vi. 28.)— Mr. Tirx seems 
be altogether at fault in the derivation which he 
proposes of this rare word monoc : it is derived, 
am convinced, from yovds and olxay, and signifies 
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one dwelling alone. And, as it appears from the 
passage quoted by Mr. Campsext, the distemper 
of the cardinal was akin to leprosy, Lev. xiii. 46, 
“jn which judgment is pronounced on the leper, 
will explain its meaning to the same purpose: 
« He shall dwell alone ; without the camp shall his 
habitation be.” I may add further, in confirma- 
tion of the etymology given above, that Monecus 
was a surname of Hercules, which he earned from 
his solitary life on a promontory—the modern 
Monaco—on the coast of Liguria. Perhaps, if 
the word had been correctly written monec, Mr. 
CampBeLt would have found little difficulty in 
arriving at its meaning. J. Henperson. 
Enniskillen. 


Ruyme anp Ruytum (3" S. vi. 137.) —I am 
glad that some portions of my remarks have been 
approved by one who has cultivated Latin verse 
with such signal diligence and success as your 
correspondent. I only wish he had expressed his 
opinions at greater length. I must, however, 
enter a protest on one point. In quoting from a 
sonnet, which commences with — 


“Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud, 
Not of war only, but detractions rude,”— 


I could hardly have ventured to assert that, in | 
every heroic line, the accent should be laid on the | 
second syllable. All I intended was to point out | 
that, in one particular line, Milton had used the | 
word “Dunbar” as a trochee, instead of as an 
iambus, which (and not a spondee) it unquestion- 
ably is. 


“While Darwen stream, with blood of Scots imbrued, 
And Dunbar field resounds thy praises loud, 
And Worcester’s laureate wreath.” | 


Let the readers of “ N. & Q.” try these lines 
upon the tongue, and say whether Dunbar does 
not require to be accented precisely as Darwen 
and Worcester, which are undoubted trochees. 
The fact is, that these “ Scotch what-d'ye-calls,” 
like Rutherford and “Gordon, Colkitto, and 
M‘Dowell and Glenasp,” had not yet “grown 
sleek” to English mouths; and Milton, in a less 
elevated composition, would have felt a sort of | 
contemptuous pleasure in mispronouncing them. | 
I therefore quoted the line as an instance in which | 
a poet's rhythm was not to be held authoritative. | 

' 


While on the subject, I must mention that a 
certain line, in Absalom and Achitophel, appears 
to the last editor of Dryden to be so “ flattened | 
into prose” that he offers one of his own in sub- 
stitution, and assures us it “would redeem the | 
metre.” The original couplet runs :— 


“ And once in twenty years their scribes record, 
By natural instinct they change their lord.” 


Mr. Bell amends it as follows : — 
“ How they, by natural instinct, change their lord.” 


Now by giving the word “natural” its full and 
proper sound, and laying the accent on the second 
syllable of “instinct,” the original line appears to 
me not only not “flattened into prose,” but emi- 
nently Drydenian, from the artifice of forcing the 
reader to dwell upon the two words in which the 
sting lies. On the other hand, I maintain that 
Mr. Bell's line would have been condemned by a 
critic of 1681, either as containing eleven syl- 
lables, or as giving a wrong accentuation to the 
word “instinct,” which Dryden certainly pro- 
nounced as an iambus. Witness-the following 
line from the same poem, which in consistency 
ought also to have been elevated from its “ flat- 
tened” state : — 

“ These out of mere instinct, they knew not why.” 

CuITTELDROOG. 


What can, be more confirmatory of the view 
Cuitretprooe takes of the great uncertainty of 
the poets as guides to pronunciation than the fol- 
lowing “ king's evidence” of Samuel Butler ? — 

“ A squire he had, whose name was Ralph, 
That in th’ adventure went his half, 
Though writers, for more stately tone, 
Do call him Ralpho—’tis all one; 
And when we can with metre safe, 
We'll call him so, if not plain Raph.” 
Hudibras, p. 1. c. i. 457. 

What is the generally approved pronunciation 
of this name? ‘The author of the epitaph, quoted 
in Mr. Hare's collection, took more than a poet's 
licence : — 

“ Here lies John Bunn, 
He was killed by a gun. 
His real name was Wood, 
But that wouldn't rhyme, 
So I thought Bunn should.” 
St. Swirnin. 


Persrective Grass (3"* S. vi. 130.) — There 
are optical toys which convert distorted images 
into correct ones, and reduce many forms of the 
same object into one focus. The principle is the 
converse of refraction, or that by which we see 
the sun before he rises and after he sets, by which 
several forms of a ship at sea are discerned before 
it is above the horizon (looming), or the principle 
of the fata morgana and mirage (Optics, L. U. K., 
57). Brewster's Natural Magic does, or ought to 
contain a scientific explanation of these toys, but 
I have it not at hand. His other work on the 
stereoscope will show a principle distinct from 
the above, and which depends for its effect on the 
angle at which an object is viewed by the right 
eye as distinct from the left. 

The following extract, from Chambers’s Book 
of Days (Aug. 18), refers to one of the above 


| toys: — 


“ There was a way of showing the Stuart face by a 


| curious optical device [described by Brewster, Encyc, 
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Brit., 8th ed., xvi. 696, ‘Optics,’ sub finem), calculated to 
sereen the possessor from any unpleasant consequences. 
The face was painted on a piece of canvass, in such a way 
that no lineament of humanity was visible upon it; but 
when a polished steel cylinder was erected in the midst, 
a beautiful portrait of ‘the king,’ or ‘the prince,’ was 
visible by reflection on the metal surface.” 


T. J. Bucxron. 


Romas Numenats (3™ S. vi. 29, 77, 139.) — It 
appears a simple question to ask, “ How would 
an ancient Roman have multiplied 84 by 47?” 
and yet the replies hitherto offered are no more 
than speculative. All this is nothing. One writer 
says, “I think this ought to be done so and so;” 
another remarks, “I apprehend it would have been 
done in such and such a way.” ‘These are merely 
“ guesses at truth,” whereas we want “truth” 
without “ cuesses,” for we live in a very matter- 
of-fact age. This question cannot be disposed of 
by a modern: it can only be answered bya Ro- 
man of the Augustan age. Is there no reader of 
these pages who may have the classical writers 
sufficiently at his fingers’ ends to be able to point 
out to us some passage in the original Latin which 
shall tell us something of ancient Roman arith- 
metic? This is what we want, and nothing else 
will suffice thoroughly. P. Hurcurnson. 


ORGANS AND THEIR Screens (3™ S. vi. 130.)— | 


There are many instances of the modern arrange- 
ment (i. e. the organ eastward of the singers) in 
old churches. I quote one familiar to myself. 
William Porte, and Joan his wife, gave to New 
College Chapel, Oxford, c. 1440, the great organs, 
which stood in a loft supported on pillars by the 
vestry door. 
choir, eastward of the stalls. This organ having 
been destroyed in the time of the Commonwealth 
(not at the Reformation), a new one was built in 
1661 at the west end of the choir, supported on a 
huge screen and loft; with the usual result of 
cutting the building in two. It is still there. 

In Winchester College Chapel the organ is in 
the original place, eastward of the stalls. In 
Winchester Cathedral it is under the north arch 
of the tower, above the stalls. In neither of these 
cases has the place been changed. At Christ's 
College Chapel, I think, in Cambridge, there is a 
like arrangement. WYKEHAMIST. 


Mostep (3* §. vi. 66, 111.)—I am old enough 


to remember what a mob cap was, and I have no 
doubt that mobled means muffled up. The whole 
description clearly applies to the queen's outward 
appearance, and not to the state of her mind. 
** Mob-led” was nothing buta clap-trap that came 
into vogue among second-rate actors in country 
towns about the year 1820, being meant as a hit 
at Queen Caroline. Low as the joke was, it 
seldom failed to draw applause from the good 


people who flattered themselves that in siding | 
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| they clapped and 





This was on the north side of the | 


(Sr4 §. VI. Ava. 27, 64, 








with the King’s Majesty they were upholding the 
cause of sound morality; and when the empty 
Polonius added in his oracular manner — “ Mobs 
led is good,” — it amuses me still to think hog” 
grunted. Little did I imaging 
that I should live to see this miserable piece of 
buffoonery trotted out in the garb of sober er. 
ticism. P. §. & 
Cotcioven, Arms anp Crest (3" S. vi. 128.) 
Arg. five eagles disp. in cross sa. Crest, a demise) 
eagle disp. sa., gorged with a ducal coronet or. 
Joun Woopwakgp, 


Miscellanesus. 
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Aotices to Correspondents. a 


Scores. Fiynes Moryson's Itinerary is noticed in the new editiea 
Lowndes. p. 1621. ‘or biographical notices of the author consult 3 
Athen Cantab. i. 145,“ N. & Q.” 2nd 8. xi. 321, and most 


dictionaries. 
N. H. 8. Vindictw Bernardi has been noticed in our Ind 8. vill. 


J. L. Surrn. The catch— 
“ Give me the sweet delights of life, 
A smoky house, a failing trade, i 
Six equalling brats, and a scolding jade,”"— 
was composed by Dr. Hari:. ston of Bath. 

C. T. B. Sir Hubert Stanley was simply a character 4 corm 
Cure for the Heartache ; and the saying “ Praise from Sir Hubert 
ley.” has become current like another,“ What will Mrs. Grundy 
from the same author's play, Speed the Plough. 

Meteres. For the wing “ See how these Christiam® 
one another,” vide “ N. & Q.” 3rd 5. i. 488. 

SramronprEensts will find an explanation of the local name Tothill 
Cunningham's Hand-Book ot London, p. 497. 

Newincronensts. The right name of the family is Elzevier, 
now commonly spelt Elzerir. 

c. M. Q 
Poems, i. 241, edit. 18i@ This seems 
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